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As the firing stops in Korea 

Agreement at Panmunjom on the drawing of a tenta- 
tive cease-fire line (not to become an armistice line in 
fact unless accord is reached within thirty days on the 
touchy prisoner-of-war and truce-inspection questions ) 
suddenly occasioned the most perplexing mystery of 
the Korean war to date. On November 29 military oper- 
ations actually ceased along the 145-mile front except 
for sporadic Communist thrusts in the east central sec- 
tor. Yet Washington, General Ridgway’s headquarters 
and General Van Fleet have all denied that a formal 
cease-fire order had been issued. Apparently Allied 
commanding officers were instructing their troops not 
to fire unless fired upon. Front-line patrols were cur- 
tailed, though the Allied air war against Communist 
supply lines continued. The cessation of hostilities gave 
rise to hopes that a de facto cease-fire would come off 
after all. Still the truce negotiators ran into difficulties 
again at Panmunjom when the Communists flatly re- 
fused to agree to the UN proposals to limit the armies 
in Korea to the current level during a truce and for in- 
spection behind both lines. The Reds may be indulging 
in their usual tactics of delay and argument lest they 
“lose face” by hastily accepting the UN truce plan. As 
General Vandenberg pointed out in his recent press 
conference, the Korean war “has taxed the whole Com- 
munist system” perhaps more than we realize. Maybe 
they have had enough. Explanations at this stage, how- 
ever, must remain within the realm of conjecture. It 
may be simply that both sides realize the futility of 
fighting over a few miles of ground only to lose them 
when and if the present battle line becomes the de facto 
armistice line. 


Impasse on disarmament 

On November 26, three weeks after France, Great 
Britain and the United States had submitted their “sen- 
sational” disarmament plan to the UN Assembly at 
Paris, the so-called debate was interrupted. Syria, Pakis- 
tan and Iraq moved that the 60-nation Political Com- 
mittee abandon the discussion, and that the Western 
Big Three and the Soviet Union thenceforth confer 
privately. The small-Power move was a statesmanlike 
attempt to save the Assembly from complete frustration 
and the loss of its remaining prestige. Once Comrade 
Vishinsky rejected the Western plan on November 24, 
it was obvious that further debate would be fruitless 
and even demoralizing. Our information before going 
to press was that the United States had agreed “in prin- 
ciple” to the cloture proposal. The sooner the Political 
Committee moves on to another item the better. In view 
of Russia’s adamant refusal to permit verification of 
arms cuts by continuous inspection, there is no reason 
for prolonging the public discussion. The West has 
gained whatever advantages it could reasonably have 
hoped for. The nations which were disturbed by what 
seemed to them our unrestrained militarism have been 
at least somewhat relieved by our willingness to ac- 
commodate our proposals as far as possible to Russian 
demands. Undoubtedly we headed off the anticipated 
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Russian “peace offensive.” Most important, we focused 
world attention on the real reason for Soviet opposition 
to disarmament—their unwillingness to lift the Iron 
Curtain to permit inspection. The small-Power resolu- 
tion now offers a way of cutting off bootless debate 
which can only have the effect of further discouraging 
those who believe that war is imminent unless dis- 
armament is achieved immediately. 


.. » but a detour is available 

Is disarmament the only way out of what Pakistan’s 
Foreign Minister, Sir Zafrullah Khan, called “the 
miasma of doubt, suspicion and fear, in which every- 
thing appears distorted, inverted and magnified”? Last 
week we quoted remarkably similar advice from two of 
the world’s most experienced statesmen, Pope Pius XII 
and British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. Both 
seemed to believe that a yawning abyss of distrust be- 
tween Russia and the West made the road to early dis- 
armament impassable. The Holy Father urged that 
“sincere, even if partial solutions” be sought; Mr. Eden, 
that solutions of “a number of definite but limited prob- 
lems” be attempted. Both apparently reason that the 
present tension does not arise from the armaments on 
each side, but from clashing political differences in 
all parts of the world. The strain would be relaxed if 
one or more of these issues that cause distrust could be 
settled, and the successful pattern of negotiation then 
applied to other trouble-making differences. There are 
many such issues in which Assembly intervention might 
be helpful. The unification and rehabilitation of Korea, 
for example, once a truce has been established; Russian 
satellite pressure on Yugoslav borders; determination 
of the possibility of free all-German elections; repatria- 
tion of the 20,000 Communist-held Greek children— 
one or more of these might yield to determined Assem- 
bly action. Such action will not be taken by an Assembly 
exhausted by fruitless searching for peace in the wrong 
places. By all means let a combined conventional and 
atomic disarmament commission be authorized to con- 
tinue the study of the problem. But let the Assembly 
turn at once to those other fields in which early achieve- 
ment is at least possible. 


Lewis battles “wildcats” 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- 
ers, doesn’t often make news in a way that increases 
his popularity with the public. He definitely deserves 
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a hand, however, for the clean-cut stand he took 
against wildcat strikes, which became known early 
last week. On Mr. Lewis’ initiative the UMW execu- 
tive board has ordered all miners to cease dishonoring 
their solemn contracts with employers. The board 
pointed out that these irresponsible strikes work hard- 
ship on the miners, their families and their communi- 
ties. They lead to strained relations between the union 
and employers, and damage the good name of the 
union. In some cases they make it difficult for union- 
ized employers to meet their commitments and thus 
cause them to lose business to competitors. The board 
reminded the miners that their contract with the opera- 
tors contains grievance machinery which renders 
strikes unnecessary. Mr. Lewis’ forthright action 
against a growing evil is in the authentic union tradi- 
tion. It is in sharp and flattering contrast with the 
tactics of a labor leader like Michael Quill, head of 
the Transport Workers (CIO), who is currently en- 
gaged in the nasty business of flouting a bona fide 
agreement with New York City bus lines. Mr. Quill’s 
action is all the more reprehensible in that it hurts 
the public—three million people ride the buses daily— 
even more than it hurts the employer. Worst of all, it 
gives unionism a black eye which responsible labor 
leaders, who honor their contracts, cannot easily off- 
set. The union movement ought to have some demo- 
cratic means of keeping the likes of Quill on the reser- 
vation. The harm they do is incalculable. 


Split in Communist labor? 

Hold everything now, but it’s just possible that the 
Communist party is about to lose one of its last strong- 
holds in American labor. In the Daily Worker for No- 
vember 21, George Morris, whose column authorita- 
tively reflects and transmits the CP line on labor, 
loosed a blast at Arthur Osman and David Livingston, 
top men in the Distributive, Processing and Office 
Workers Union. That is the Stalinist outfit which grew 
out of a merger of the Office Workers and Food and 
Tobacco Workers with notorious Local 65, the big 
independent union which rides herd on New York 
department stores and never misses a twist in the CP 
line. Since its formation, Distributive and Processing 
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ranks with the United Electrical Workers and Harry 
Bridges’ longshoremen as the CP hope of the future. 
It was counted on as one of the bulwarks of the pro- 
jected third labor federation which the Communist 
party is thought to be just about ready to launch. Now 
(according to Morris) Osman and Livingston are run- 
ning the union in an undemocratic way (imagine 
that!). In a recent reorganization they managed to 
reorganize four of their opponents out of jobs, and 
these four all staunch “progressives” (read “Commu- 
nists”). That seems a strange “coincidence” to Morris, 
and the action “doesn’t ring like the old “65°.” Come to 
think of it, George recalls that at the 18th anniversary 
celebration of Local 65, held last month at Madison 
Square Garden, there was no mention of the “union’s 
origin and history as a left-wing organization.” All 
this has Morris and his bosses very much worried. We 
don’t know what's up, but if Osman and Livingston 
should “pull a Quill” (i.e., switch from the CP to the 
CIO line), the Communists might just as well shelve 
their plans for a third labor federation. There won't 
be enough members left to federate. 


Fewer but bigger farms 

There are more people gainfully employed today 
than ever before—more business establishments, more 
cars on the road and more planes in the air. There’s 
more money in circulation and more investment. 
There’s more of just about anything you care to think 
of except farms. In the ten-year span between 1940 
and 1950, according to the Bureau of the Census, the 
number of farms dropped 713,000, from 6.097 to 5.384 
million. So did the number of farmers (by some 
970,000 )—and the number of horses and mules. There 
was practically no decrease, however, in the acreage 
under cultivation, which means 1) the average farm 
today is bigger than it was a decade ago, and 2) the 
productivity of farm workers has increased. The ex- 
planation of this phenomenon is simple. It’s something 
called technology. During the five-year period from 
1945 to 1950, the number of farms with electricity 
jumped sensationally by more than a million. In 1950, 
for example, 221,000 more farms had telephones than 
in 1945. Whereas in 1940 there was only one tractor 
for every four farms, now there are two tractors for 
every three farms. All this adds up to a revolution 
which is in its own way just as breathtaking as the 
industrial revolution of a century ago, and just as 
pregnant with consequences. To have fewer people 
satisfying the nation’s need for food may represent 
unqualified progress, from an economic point of view. 
From a social point of view the progress is not so 
certain. Traditionally, the small farmer has been a 
pillar of freedom and a bulwark of family life. As he 
gradually disappears, will the values he stands for 
disappear with him? To that question sociologists 
will want an answer before they welcome without re- 
serve the new age of mechanized agriculture. The 
coming of the tractor and the going of the mule have 
implications that don’t show up in statistical tables. 
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Iran on the brink of ruin 

As the tumult and the shouting of his hero’s recep- 
tion in Teheran died away, Iran’s Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh turned to face the prosaic problem of shor- 
ing up his country’s tottering economy. The Premier 
returned from his visit to the United States on Novem- 
ber 23. Three weeks of talks in Washington, during 
which the State Department tried to iron out the Anglo- 
Iranian oil difficulties, had failed. In the meantime, as 
the oil industry remained shut down, the country began 
living on capital, a process which, unless a quick reme- 
dy is found, is bound to lead Iran into bankruptcy. Mos- 
sadegh is committed to what may turn out to be the 
neatest trick of the week, if he succeeds. His Govern- 
ment has announced an “austerity program,” quite a 
feat in a country where the majority of the people al- 
ready live a hand-to-mouth existence. The imminent 
danger is that Iran’s Communist Tudeh party will take 
over. Yet one cannot fully sympathize with the harassed 
Premier Mossadegh. It is true that Britain had her share 
in precipitating the oil crisis by insisting on “business 
as usual” in Iran, despite the shattering world changes 
wrought by the war. Yet she did finally offer an equi- 
table compromise which would have brought Iran $200 
million yearly in revenue, a sum more than sufficient to 
extricate the country from her economic difficulties. 
Mossadegh has been unrealistically adamant to the end, 
hoping that the United States would sell Britain down 
the river and run the oil industry on his terms. In the 
opinion of observers, Iran will be able to meet her com- 
mitments until the end of January. After that it looks 
as though the consequences of their exaggerated nation- 
alism will overtake Premier Mossadegh and his associ- 
ates. 


The limited air war 

Air Force Chief Hoyt S. Vandenberg’s recent state- 
ment that “almost overnight China had become one 
of the major air Powers of the world” was a “natural” 
for those who have been agitating for an expanded 
war in Korea. In reality, his press conference on No- 
vember 21 could be taken as vindication of the Mac- 
Arthur strategy only if three-quarters of it were ig- 
nored. Yet this is what happened. A N.Y. World Tele- 
gram ¢ Sun editorial made out that General Vanden- 
berg was hitting at the concept of limited war which 
prevented our fliers from crossing the Yalu to bomb 
Manchurian bases. In his N. Y. Herald Tribune column 
for November 25 David Lawrence interpreted the 
Vandenberg statement as an admission of “military 
defeat accomplished by a refusal to follow up normal 
military advantages.” The General, admitting that the 
blows which might have led to a decision in Korea 
had been withheld, said this policy had been followed 
“for reasons which we all understand” (emphasis sup- 
plied). He categorically denied that the air war in 
Korea has not had a decisive effect on the ground 
battle. Were it not for the Air Force, we would have 
been driven out of Korea long ago. Furthermore, air 
strikes have cost Russia and Red China so much in 


valuable materiel that the enemy has been unable to 
mount another major offensive: 


Our air attacks have destroyed and are con- 
tinuing to destroy really large quantities of their 
equipment . . . It is quite possible that these 
losses are taxing the entire Communist system 
more than is generally realized. 

Is the Red air build-up the result of our limited war- 
fare tactic? Vandenberg does not think so. To him the 
war had become a losing proposition for the Com- 
munists because of our air activity within Korea. There 
were two things the enemy could have done to coun- 
teract it: 1) negotiate for an armistice or 2) try to 
match our air power. He has undertaken to do both. 


... and the reasons for it 

Mr. Lawrence pretends not to understand the “rea- 
sons” why we have adopted a policy of limited war in 
Korea. A study of General Vandenberg’s testimony 
during the MacArthur hearings would have made 
them sufficiently clear. Then, and presumably now, an 
all-out offensive would have required the entire U. S. 
Air Force, doing a job that possibly would not have 
been conclusive. In the meantime, with our entire Air 
Force “pecking at the periphery,” there would be noth- 
ing to deter Soviet Russia from attacking in another 
direction. That this should cause the Government to 
hesitate, Mr. Lawrence attributes to fear. It is on the 
contrary, common sense. As Vandenberg pointed out 
during the MacArthur hearings: 


In my opinion, the United States Air Force is 
the single potential that has kept the balance of 
power in our favor. It is the one thing that has, up 
to date, kept the Russians from deciding to go to 
war. 

Our refusing to commit it in Korea, where it could 
not hinder Russia in Europe, was therefore a reason- 
able decision. In the MacArthur hearings General 
Vandenberg stated that he might change his opinion 
on the limited-war strategy within six months or a 
year. Whether he has changed his opinion cannot be 
learned from his November 21 press conference. (On 
November 23 the Mutual Broadcasting System re- 
tracted as a “serious error” a statement attributed to 
the General to the effect that the Korean truce negotia- 
tions held the “key” to whether Allied planes would 
continue to confine their activities south of the Yalu. ) 
The decision to expand the Korean war is too porten- 
tous for us to be rushed into it by journalistic take-offs 
from a press interview which no more than occasioned 
a reiteration of the over-simplified “all-outism” of a 
large portion of the press. 


Bonn’s “sovereignty”’ still a hope 

The hard realities surrounding the “agreements” 
reached by the Big Three’s foreign ministers with 
Chancellor Adenauer of the Bonn Government in 
Paris toward the end of November should dampen any 
premature optimism about the early “integration” of 
the West German Republic with other Western Euro- 
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pean countries. True, the conferees received the West 
German Chancellor as an equal for the first time since 
the end of the war. But in concrete progress towards 
granting the Bonn Government full sovereignty, the 
Paris meeting left much to be desired. The ministers 
reached a “general agreement” under which Germany 
will be brought into a European community “as part 
of the developing Atlantic community.” Even this very 
general accord will not be signed until five key “con- 
ventions” shall have been worked out between the 
parties. Working them out will involve finding- solu- 
tions to the real problems entailed in raising Western 
Germany to the status of political independence. The 
most important of these problems will be dealt with 
in a treaty to establish a “European defense commu- 
nity” with a European Army, to which West Germany 
will agree to contribute twelve or more divisions. Such 
an army is itself a long way from being set up. The 
obstacles to setting it up are formidable: common de- 
fense funds must be provided and a supra-national 
authority must be agreed to by the parliaments of 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg 
and West Germany. The German Socialists seem 
strong enough to make adoption of this treaty by Bonn 
very problematical. Other problems to be resolved 
through conventions deal with the assumption of de- 
fense costs by Germany, intervention in German affairs 
by the Allies under an “emergencies” clause and ne- 
gotiations about German East-West unity. Dr. Baer- 
wald pointed out last week (Am. 12/1, pp. 248-50) 
that it is very doubtful whether all these problems 
can be solved within the present framework of ne- 
gotiations, which are continuing at Bonn. 


Our land and Our Lady 

A young man standing for a degree in some of the 
great European universities around the year 1500 went 
through a ceremony that would leave most modern 
graduates speechless. Simply but solemnly, the candi- 
date would pronounce a vow always to defend the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. Paris, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Vienna, Cologne, Mainz—they all took it 
for granted that no man would wear their colors unless 
he loved Our Lady and defended her prerogatives. We 
have come a long way since then. There are universities 
where Our Lady is never mentioned, though many a 
dull semester is devoted to carburetors or chlorophyll. 
We turn out scholars who are masters of minutiae, but 
who know nothing of the Woman who is at the center of 
history. When her son was recognized as the Incarnate 
Word, Mary’s unparalleled place in the scheme of crea- 
tion, as revealed to men, was secure. When He was for- 
gotten or minimized, she, too, ceased to be “our tainted 
nature's solitary boast.” By and large, and with some 
exceptions, outside the Catholic Church Our Lady is 
just another woman, with no more claim to our homage 
than St. Monica, Augustine’s mother. American Cath- 
olics, whose nation was dedicated to the Immaculate 
Conception by their bishops in 1846, have always had a 
calm, deep, sure devotion to Mary. December 7 this 
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year is the tenth anniversary of Pearl Harbor. The next 
day, patronal feast of our nation, will be an especially 
appropriate occasion to ask the intercession of Our 
Immaculate Mother for our war dead, for our beloved 
country and for those Americans who do not know her. 


“Enemies of the public schools”? 

Haven't public-school administrators any sense of 
humor? The NEA Journal, for example, sings a month- 
ly paean of praise of the “democracy” of our tax-sup- 
ported school system. “The system of democratic edu- 
cational control,” Paul Blanshard assures us, “is so well 
established in American tradition that no one thinks 
of questioning it.” True—until some unsophisticated 
taxpayer starts exercising his “democratic” right by pre- 
suming to utter a word of criticism of the public schools. 
Then he’s a “vicious” conspirator, plotting their “de- 
struction.” Of these attacks on the critics Hugh 
Russell Fraser, in School and Society for October 27, 
frankly observes: “Never in 30 years of journalism have 
I seen such drivel.” One begins to wonder whether the 
professionals are tolerably well-educated persons. 


Don Sturzo’s eightieth birthday 
Good mayors are not always easy to come by. Back 


in 1905 the people of Caltagirone in Sicily wanted some- 
one to lead them in the battle against poverty and 
government oppression. One of their own local clergy, 
Don Luigi Sturzo, presented himself on the Christian 
Democratic ticket, was elected, and began at once te 
inaugurate community homes for the workers, a mu- 
nicipal power plant and a technical high school. Such 
was the start in public life of that amazing scholar, 
statesman and philosopher who, in Rome, celebrated 
his eightieth birthday on November 26. In 1946, when 
Don Luigi left the home of his hospitable friends in 
Brooklyn and risked his frail health by a return to his 
native Italy, he ended a twenty-two year exile. He had 
witnessed the fulfillment of the prophecy which drew 
down on him Mussolini’s wrath and forced him to leave 
the country. For he had foretold the fall of the Fascist 
regime and the desolation its fall would bring with it. 
In 1919, after the Vatican, at Don Sturzo’s instance, had 
removed restrictions against Catholics taking part in 
politics, he proceeded to found his famous Italian Popu- 
lar party, known today as the Christian Democratic 
party. During his exile he continued to pour forth a 
torrent of writings. He is credited with at least seven- 
teen books on Church and State, philosophy, sociology, 
religion and political science, not to speak of countless 
articles and addresses. His moral idealism as expressed 
in his writings on political and social issues has some- 
times been criticized as not altogether clear and as 
somewhat tinged with unrealism. The greatest of all 
Don Luigi’s works, however, is the flame of courage 
which his prayerful soul and learned mind—applied to 
practical reforms—have kept alive among Christian 
Democrats throughout Europe in the bitter postwar 
years. May that flame continue to warm us for years 


to come. 
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From a private release of a social-action unit I quote 
the following: 

Divorce, birth prevention, euthanasia, indus- 
trial friction, “boom-bust” economics, insecurity of 
employment, monopolized economic power, sub- 
standard housing conditions, inadequate medical 
service, interracial strife—these are only some of 
the symptoms and signs which loom as thunder- 
heads to threaten stormy weather. 

To this depressing list might be added the recent 
revelations of laxity in public administration, and the 
athletic scandals which have clouded the educational 
set-up of the country. They lead one to melancholy 
reflections. It seems to me that it was no mere coin- 
cidence that governmental and educational scandals 
hit the country at the same time. They are both part 
of the same picture. 

If government officials use their posts for personal 
or party profit, is it not evidence that somewhere along 
the line they either never were taught or have forgot- 
ten the fundamental precepts of morality? In either 
case, the cause lies in faulty education. 

Even this, however, is not the worst of it. The really 
frightening aspect of the situation is the easy tolerance 
with which too many look on shady doings in public 
life. There has always been sin since Adam, but it is 
when sin is condoned that a country deserves the 
warning recently made by the U. S. Catholic hierarchy, 
and drawn from the fate of the Roman Empire. 

It must be remembered that in government there 
are really two classes of officials: those who may be 
called the “politicals,” who got their jobs through 
favoritism and are expected to repay the favors; and 
the vast multitude of hard-working, mostly anonymous, 
“professionals,” who would not think of betraying 
their agency, still less the country, for personal or 
party gain. 

We do have a reliable civil-service system which 
sifts and grades public servants throughout the Gov- 
ernment. Too many, however, are still by statute 
exempted from the civil-service rules. The 64 Col- 
lectors of Internal Revenue are examples of this. Their 
jobs are party spoils. And when the head of an office 
is himself corrupt, it often follows that his subordinates 
are corrupted as well, or at best remain silent in the 
face of known wrongdoing. 

P.S. To complete my remarks of two weeks ago on 
the investigation of the Washington police, be it re- 
corded that the police chief, Major Robert J. Barrett, 
resigned for reasons of health at the advice of doctors. 
He also filled out and sent in to the Senate investigat- 
ing subcommittee the questionnaire on his private 
finances, and, moreover, gave it to the press, which 
printed it in full. Witrrw PARSONS 


Caritas, charitable organization of the Archdiocese of 
Vienna, Austria, numbers among its many activities 
“anti-suicide” teams, which, in five years, have nursed 
back to life and hope about 3,000 people who had 
attempted or were about to attempt suicide. 

p> Two American prelates have been named to new 
posts by the Holy See. Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, 
C.S.C., Bishop of Buffalo, succeeds the late Cardinal 
Dougherty as Archbishop of Philadelphia. Archbishop 
Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta, and 
former Regent of the Apostolic Nunciature in Buch- 
arest, will go to Ireland as Apostolic Nuncio, in suc- 
cession to the late Archbishop Ettore Felici. 

p> The December issue of Pageant magazine reports 
that Americans are “killing Christmas,” one of the 
holiest days of the year. Grossest travesty on the 
spiritual joy of Christmas, the magazine says, is the 
“office party” which disguises drunkenness and vulgari- 
ty as legitimate jollification, so that in too many homes, 
Christmas is no longer a day of church and family 
celebration, but the day of the hangover, of aching or 
broken skulls. 

B& On Nov. 3, at Forest River, Ill., died Rev. Walter 
Farrell, O.P., 49, famed author of Companion to the 
Summa, a four-volume summary of the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. He was one of the founders, in 1939, 
of the quarterly Thomist. Fr. Farrell was very active 
as a preacher of retreats for priests and lay people 
and as a lecturer in philosophy and theology. R. I. P. 
p At a conference of elementary school principals 
and teachers of the Diocese of Brooklyn, N. Y., Msgr. 
John S. Middleton, Secretary for Education to Cardinal 
Spellman, declared that Catholics in general and Cath- 
olic educators in particular, are not sufficiently com- 
munity-minded. He said, in part: 

Smug supernaturalism and the conviction that 
we belong to the one, true Church have too often 
led us to isolate ourselves from the community in 
which we live, the community to which we belon 
and the community for which we share real pan 
responsibility . . . The isolation in which Chris- 
tians live is partly responsible for the moral, so- 
cial, economic and political mess so evident in our 
country and the world. : 


p> Rev. Jerome L. Toner, O.S.B., professor of indus- 
trial relations at St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Wash., 
and former U. S. delegate to the International Labor 
Organization, has been named Chairman of the Wash- 
ington State Fair Employment Practices Commission. 
pw The Catholic Times, weekly of the Diocese of 
Columbus, Ohio, encourages landlords who are willing 
to rent their houses to couples with children. The 
paper runs the landlords’ ads, up to four lines, free 
of charge. R. V. L. 
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Lobby reforms 


Five years ago last August Congress passed the Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act. This act required all persons 
engaged in influencing legislation, “for pay or for any 
consideration,” to register with the Clerk of the House 
and the Secretary of the Senate. It further required 
of them detailed quarterly reports of income and ex- 
penditures. The law applied to individuals, partner- 
ships, committees, associations and corporations alike. 
These reports are published in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. Though in greatly abbreviated form, they run up 
to ninety pages there. 

People have a perfect right to lobby for or against 
Federal legislation. That right is guaranteed by the 
Constitution, which prohibits Congress from abridging 
“the right of the people . . . to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.” The people seem to enjoy 
a correlative right, as is only proper, to know who are 
lobbying, what means they use and how much money 
they spend. 

Those who believe that our medical schools can 
hardly survive without Federal aid have a right to 
know, for example, that the American Medical Associa- 
tion, which opposes such aid, reported lobbying ex- 
penditures of $332,894 during the three quarters of 
1951 which ended September 30. The National Edu- 
cation Campaign of Chicago, which listed the AMA 
as its “employer,” also reported outlays of $77,188. 

In October, 1950, the Buchanan Committee in the 
House began its voluminous investigation of the way 
the Lobbying Act was working. It found that 150 large 
corporations had spent $32 million, mostly unreported, 
in three and a half years on activities which could 
properly be described, in a wide sense, as lobbying. 
These are tax-deductible “business expenses.” The 
hearings revealed a number of defects in the law: 

1. The Lobbying Act requires the reporting of 
only such activities “the principal purpose” of which 
is to influence legislation. This wording allows too 
much latitude for non-reporting. 

2. The law does not require a listing of the total 
bona fide membership of organizations nor a state- 
ment of how their legislative policies are arrived at. 
Both are necessary if Congress and the public are to 
know whom lobbyists really represent. 

8. The law provides no agency to enforce registra- 
tion. The Attorney General should be required to 
force all lobbyists to report. 

4. Quarterly reports are too infrequent and too 
slow in appearing to alert Congress, the press and 
thereby the public to the pressures being exerted while 
legislation is pending. More current information should 
be made available. 

5. Lobbyists before Federal executive and adminis- 
trative agencies do not have to file reports. 

6. The law leaves wholly out of account the other 
end of lobbying—the members of Congress and Fed- 
eral officials generally. The Douglas subcommittee on 
ethics in government has recommended the adoption 
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of President Truman’s proposal that all members of 
Congress and all Federal officials receiving an annual 
salary of $10,000 or more be required to disclose the 
amount and sources of all their income. 

Why should members of Congress be allowed to 
probe into everyone else’s affairs and be themselves 
immune from public scrutiny? If the electorate has a 
right to know what economic pressures bear on Con- 
gress from without, why hasn't it a right to know what 
economic pressures bear on Congress from within? 

How many Senators, for example, are themselves oil 
men or railroad men or real-estate men or bankers? 
How many have large mining, cotton, cattle, other 
farming, industrial or commercial interests? Why are 
they so shy about revealing their own tie-ups, when 
they are so inquisitive about everyone else’s? 

In the all-important public business of government, 
everyone involved should have to lay his cards on the 
table. Otherwise the people, who should exercise ulti- 
mate control, are left in the dark. 


The Pope and the scientists 


Pope Pius XII’s address to the Pontifical Academy of 
Science on November 22 was a resplendent example of © 


the true relation of religion to science. To the members 


of the Academy, the visiting scientists and the diploma- | 


tic corps accredited to the Vatican, all of whom were 


in attendance to honor the occasion, the Pope spoke, — 


not as one apologizing for his presence at a meeting of 
scientists, but as the representative of religion speaking 
as an equal and welcoming the collaboration of science 
in the work of promoting human welfare. 

Far from lending any countenance to the myth of 
the “hostility” of religion to science (which rests main- 
ly on the controversies of rash scientists and unwise 
theologians), the Pope assured his hearers that 


by your research, your unveiling of the secrets of 
nature and your teaching of men to direct the 
forces of nature toward their own welfare, you 
reach at the same time, in the language of figures, 
ormulas and discoveries, the unspeakable har- 
mony of the work of an all-wise God. 


The classic proofs of God’s existence, said the Pontiff, 
which in earlier times men drew from a simple observa- 
tion of the phenomena of nature, have been strength- 
ened rather than weakened by the more minute and 
refined observation of those phenomena which is pos- 
sible today. As an example he took the phenomena of 
change or mutability in nature, from which philoso- 


phers reasoned to the concept of an Eternal and Im- © 
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mutable Being. Modern physics has found instability 
and mutability even in those parts of nature once re- 
garded as most stable and immutable—the atom and 
its nucleus. 

As another example the Pope chose the fact of en- 
tropy—the constant using-up of available energy in the 
universe—which shows that the universe must have be- 
gun a finite number of years ago, perhaps nine or ten 
billion, according to Sir Edmund Whitaker, a member 
of the Pontifical Academy of Science. We are thus, rea- 
soned the Holy Father, brought back to the necessity 
of a Creator of the universe. 

For the world of today, however, concluded the 
Pope— 

the need is not so much to reveal God for the first 

time as it is rather to recognize Him as a Father, 

reverence Him as a Lawgiver and fear Him as a 

Judge. 

For a generation whose crowning scientific achieve- 
ment to date has been the destruction of Hiroshima, 
this is indeed a salutary reminder. 


Tale of three cities 


Paris, Strasbourg and Rome... . In the whole history 
of the race, have more of its wise men ever fore- 
gathered for the single purpose of winning world peace 
than foregathered last week in those historic cities? 

In Paris, delegates of sixty United Nations, with their 
hundreds of deputies and experts, wrestled with minor 
menaces to the peace and with the major problem of 
retaining the standing of the UN as a peace organiza- 
tion while harboring as bona fide members the real 
disturbers of world order. 

In Strasbourg, the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe again discussed the unification of 
free Europe against the threat of Soviet aggression. 

In Rome, overshadowing the parleys at Paris and 
Strasbourg, the North Atlantic Council, with its thirty- 
six foreign, defense and finance ministers and their 
hundreds of experts, continued its attempt to speed 
the defensive preparations of the West. 

For us, the tri-city spectacle had all the fascination 
albeit none of the entertainment, of a three-ring circus. 
When the issue of war or peace may well depend on the 
skill of the performers, it is scarcely a matter for 
merriment. 

Normally diverting, we must admit, would have been 
the sight of Secretary Acheson, after opening the dis- 
armament debate in Paris, rushing off to Rome with 
the taunts of Vishinsky following after. Instead, we 
saw something graphically symbolic in his departure. 
In search of world security, he was flying from the 
organization which is constitutionally incapable of pro- 
viding it, to the one realistically designed to do so, as 
Britain’s Anthony Eden so bluntly declared at the 
Council’s first Roman session: 

It is not the fault of the countries you represent 


nor of mine that world security has proven so dif- 
ficult to secure. We now have been forced to seek 


it through collective self-defense in a more limited 

circle of tried friends (emphasis added). 

We saw something symbolic, too, in General Eisen- 
hower’s flight to Rome to make his first report to the 
Council since he assumed command of SHAPE nine 
months ago. His plane was escorted by a flight of the 
famous Sabrejets. Had not one of the United Nations 
shot down a UN weather plane because it had allegedly 
violated its territory? Ike was taking no chances with 
that “peace-loving” member of the United Nations. 

In his address to the Council, many of whose foreign 
ministers are also on the Committee of Ministers of 
the Council of Europe and hold individual vetoes in 
that body, the General reiterated his demand for a 
political and economic, as well as military, union of 
Europe. He did not require British membership in such 
a union as the condition of its establishment. 

Meanwhile, at Strasbourg, the Consultative Assem- 
bly was renewing its efforts “to induce the United King- 
dom to revise its attitude and to achieve a wholly uni- 
fied Europe.” The hard fact is that the British will not 
enter a continental federation, as Britain’s Sir Maxwell 
Fyfe made clear on November 28. But, in view of the 
developments in Rome, this may not be so essential as 
the French have hitherto maintained. 

The imperative pressure of events is forcing the 
North Atlantic Council to organize a “wider Atlantic 
community,” far more unified and more efficiently ad- 
ministered than the present NATO. What should 
emerge, (still, of course, “within the framework of the 
United Nations”) is a tripartite regional organization 
comprising the United States and Canada, the British 
Commonwealth, and a United Europe. That, incidental- 
ly, would provide “the combined striking force of great 
power,” which John Foster Dulles called for in Detroit 
on November 27. 

“Vision the whole, then execute the parts,” advised 
Robert Browning. It is a short-range goal, this “wider 
Atlantic community,” but it is what must be envisioned 
now and achieved with all speed. 


Israel’s glass house 


Abba S. Eban, Israeli Ambassador to the United 
States, ascribes the tensions of the Middle East to 
three basic defects of the Arab nationalists. In an 
address before the National Committee for Labor 
Israel, reported in the New York Times for November 
26, the Ambassador listed these defects as “selfish 
exclusiveness, a disregard for the social and economic 
factor in human relations and a complete disregard 
for international order.” He asked whether 


[it does not] follow as an obvious conclusion that 
those Powers in the world which wish to increase 
the defensive capacity of our area, which wish to 
make our area resistant to the anti-democratic 
forces, should base their policy on strengthening 
those elements in the area, such as the State of 
Israel, whose nationalism is free from these im- 
perfections. 
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Arabs might with some reason retort that the State 
of Israel has not been wholly free from these imper- 
fections. Certainly the exclusion from Israel of 700,000 
Palestinian Arab refugees, who are one of the main 
sources of Middle East tensions, is due to a certain 
amount of “selfish exclusiveness” on the part of Israeli 
nationalism. The present miserable plight of these 
Arab refugees would certainly seem to indicate some 
disregard on the part of the State of Israel “for the 
social and economic factor in human relations.” 
Indeed, clear-thinking and independent Jewish 
writers are now pointing out that Israel has disre- 
garded her own best interests in the pursuit of her 
Arab policy. William Zukerman, editor of the Jewish 
Newsletter, summarizes a report from Israel by M. 
Tsanin, Tel Aviv correspondent of the Jewish Forward: 


The essence of that report is that the present 
food shortage in Israel which is causing so much 
suffering to the people, is a direct result of the 
absence of the 400,000 Arab farmers and agricul- 
tural workers who were the backbone of the food 
production in the country. 


In view of Israel’s unwillingness to have any of the 
Arab countries included with herself in a Middle East 
defense organization, Ambassador Eban’s accusation 
of Arab nationalist “disregard for international order” 
loses some of its force. Certainly we cannot expect the 
Arabs to have any great regard for an international 
order that complacently overlooks obvious injustice. 
Treating this aspect of the Israeli-Arab relations, Mr. 
Zukerman declared: “If Israel had a prophet like 
Amos now, he would have thundered more loudly 
against the delays, postponements and diplomatic 
maneuvers of the Israeli Government in the question 
of the Arab refugees than against any other injustice.” 


The veteran pays off 


Next June 22 the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act will 
be eight years old. Although anything like a definitive 
estimate of this legislation must be deferred for at 
least another ten years, it is possible even now to make 
a preliminary judgment that has a good chance of 
standing the test of time. 

Up till now the Readjustment Act has been an un- 
qualified success. One of the greatest social experi- 
ments in history, it has helped more than two million 
GI's (2,678,784—to be exact) to make the hard transi- 
tion from war to peace and to become happily in- 
tegrated into the civilian community. It was widely 
feared during the war that extended military service, 
by postponing careers or interrupting careers just be- 
gun, would keep millions of our young people from 
ever realizing their rich potentialities, and would so 
discourage many others that they might be tempted to 
drift all the rest of their lives. In various ways the 
Roosevelt Administration and the wartime 78th Con- 
gress acted to forestall the threatened tragedy of a 
“lost generation.” One of the ways was the Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. 
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Under this law, the Government made it relatively 
easy for the young GI to make up for lost time. If 
he wanted to buy a farm or start a business or build 
a house he was given a chance to do so on a minimum 
of capital. In its original form—it has been amended 
eight times as experience and circumstances dictated 
changes—the act authorized the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to guarantee 50 per cent of private loans made 
to veterans for any of the purposes just mentioned. In 
no case, however, was the Government’s commitment 
to exceed $2,000. The loans had a maximum maturity 
of twenty years and bore interest at 4 per cent. On 
the part of the loan guaranteed by the Government, 
interest for the first year was paid by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

As building costs skyrocketed and the purchasing 
power of the dollar declined, the Government first in- 
creased the amount of a housing loan it would guar- 
antee from $2,000 to $4,000, and then, in 1949, to 
$7,500. Congress also liberalized the law in other ways. 
In a limited number of cases, especially in rural areas, 
the Veterans’ Administration was empowered to make 
direct loans to GI's. In 1949 the Federal National 
Mortgage Association was authorized to buy GI mort- 
gages held by private institutions up to 100 per cent 
of their value. 

Here is the box score, to September 25, 1951, on 
this tremendous operation: 

Home Loans FarmLoans_ Business Loans 

Number 2,469,007 61,545 148,232 

Amount $14,892,127,576 $237,129,523 $431,189,498 
That makes a grand total of $15.5 billion loaned to 
2,678,784 GI’s. 

Was Uncle Sam’s confidence in the GI's misplaced? 
Did he gamble too much on their honesty, their 
thriftiness, their industry? 

Up till now the answer is a heartening and resound- 
ing No. On all types of loans, the Government has 
paid foreclosure claims in less than one case out of 
every 100. On home loans the record is even better. 
The Government has paid claims in only one case 
out of every 200, and these claims have amounted to 
a piddling (speaking relatively, of course) $13,619,- 
400. Foreclosures on all types of loans have so far cost 
Uncle Sam only $23,183,100. Except for some disas- 
trous change in the economic climate, the old boy 
seems certain to come out of this deal very cheaply. 
He may even end up with a handsome profit on his 
investment. 

A number of important conclusions would seem to 
follow from this summary. We have space for only 
two. In the first place, widespread fears for the gen- 
eration which fought World War II have up till now 
been largely groundless. In the second place, there 
are certainly some ways in which the Government 
can intervene in the economy with no damage to the 
initiative of individuals or to our system of private 
enterprise. We commend both conclusions to the pes- 
simists, fairly numerous in some circles, who are cer- 
tain that the country is going straight to the dogs. 
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More inflation? 


Charles J. Walsh 








Tere IS CONSIDERABLE difference of opinion 
just now as to the direction in which prices are going 
to move. Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson has been 
ranging the country calling a shrill warning: “Inflation 
is coming.” On the other hand, sections of the business 
press have been advising Price Stabilizer Michael 
DiSalle to close down his OPS shop and go home. The 
law of supply and demand has taken care of prices, 
they say—the OPS has nothing to do. Indeed, there are 
some businessmen who firmly believe that the only 
shortage in the coming months will be that of money 
moving across merchants’ counters. 

The present confusion over the economic outlook 
arises from an unexpected easing of price pressures 
since last March. The wholesale price index rose 18 
per cent between June, 1950, when the Communists 
invaded free Korea, and March 15 of this year. Since 
then, however, it has declined 4 per cent. Similarly, 
the consumer price index rose 8.3 per cent up to March 
15. Since then it has leveled off, rising about an addi- 
tional 1.9 per cent up to October 15. 

There was no such easing of inflationary pressures 
during World War II, and much of the present difficul- 
ty arises out of the fact that we expected the economic 
pattern of the war period to be repeated. The defense 
economy of 1951, however, differs a great deal from 
the war economy of the years 1942-44, and its pattern, 
as it unfolds, will vary considerably from that of the 
war years. 


Korean FLUCTUATIONS 


The reasons for the lull in price pressure since 
March are not difficult to understand. Immediately 
after the attack of the North Korean Communists last 
June, there was a tremendous surge of buying both 
by industry and consumers. Business inventories 
zoomed as industry, anticipating shortages, sought to 
build up stocks. Consumers, remembering the short- 
ages of World War II, also bought much in excess of 
current needs. 

Personal consumption expenditures jumped from 
$188.7 billion in the second quarter of 1950 to $202.5 
billion in the third quarter. This represented an in- 
crease of $14 billion a year in the rate of consumer 
spending. As a result, the percentage of disposable 
income put into savings sank from 6.3 in the second 
quarter to a postwar low of 2.2. Consumers rushed to 
convert money into goods, and prices soared. 

The success of the UN forces in defeating the North 
Koreans and driving them toward Manchuria eased 
the pressure. There was nothing to get excited about, 
people decided, the shooting would soon be over. 
Prices rose less rapidly and the rate of spending on 


Dr. Walsh, who teaches economics in Fordham Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School, here analyzes the forces 
in our present economic set-up that make for infla- 
tion and the preventives so far offered by the Gov- 
ernment. He thinks that not enough has been done 
either to offset the inflationary effects of defense 
expenditures or to spread the defense burden 
equitably among our citizens. 


consumer goods declined by more than $5 billion a 
year during the fourth quarter of 1950. The per- 
centage of disposable income saved snapped back to 
7.8. 

The intervention of the Chinese Communists in late 
November touched off another scramble for goods. It 
was feared that this might be the opening act of 
World War III. Consumer buying again rose; this time 
to an annual rate of more thaa $208 billion—$10 bil- 
lion over the fourth quarter of 1950 and almost $25 
billion above the corresponding quarter the year be- 
fore. 

Between November, 1950 and February, 1951, 
wholesale prices rocketed upwards at a rate of better 
than 25 per cent a year and the cost-of-living curve 
rose steeply. The Administration did not dare delay 
any further. General price and wage controls were 
imposed on January 26, 1951. 

Since the military stabilization in Korea and the 
price freeze there has been an easing all along the 
price front. Buying has subsided; the shortages antici- 
pated have not developed. The consumers who had 
bought in excess of needs are temporarily out of the 
market. Spending on consumer goods has declined in 
spite of large increase in incomes, and savings have 
increased to a postwar record rate of 9.6 per cent of 
spendable income. Although production of automo- 
biles and many other consumer durables has been cut 
back, distributors still have large inventories and are 
crying for business. 

This, then, is the current picture. Now what are the 
prospects? Will the present easy price situation con- 
tinue or will there be a resumption of inflationary 
price pressures? 


THe OvutLoox: HicHER PRICES 

Anyone who looks at the basic elements in the de- 
fense economy must conclude that the outlook is for 
rapidly rising price pressures. During the first year 
of the defense program, national income rose by almost 
10 per cent. Increased defense production, however, 
absorbed less than half of the over-all increase in out- 
put. During this period we not only had more guns 
but more butter, too. 

But, as Defense Mobilizer Wilson pointed out in his 
third quarterly report, this situation is now changing. 
The “lead-time” in defense production is necessarily 
long. There is a protracted period between the blue- 
printing of a new tank and the moment when com- 
pleted models come rolling off the assembly lines. The 
tooling-up period—the necessary prelude to mass out- 
put—is drawing to a close in many lines. During the 
current fiscal year, the rate of spending for national 
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security will more than double, rising by $25 billion 
a year. 

During this period, increased output is expected to 
raise the national income by 5 per cent—or about $19 
billion. Increased defense needs, consequently, will 
more than absorb the increase in national output. This 
means that the private sectors of the economy—per- 
sonal consumption and private investment—will have 
less goods available than now. At the same time, in- 
comes will have been increased by the high rate of 
Government expenditures. There will be more income 
dollars chasing fewer consumer : 
goods. To make matters worse, we 
cannot expect that the current rate 
of personal savings—almost double 
the normal rate—will continue. A 
rise in the rate of private spending 
out of increased income will exert 
even more pressure on the neces- 
sarily reduced supplies of consumer 
goods. 

Before the passage of the new tax 
bill, it appeared that there would be, 
by next September, a gap of about 
$25 billion a year between what 
consumers will want to spend and the supplies of con- 
sumer goods available at current prices. New taxes will 
cut this surplus by only $5.7 billion. As a result price 
levels will be under considerable pressure. If there is, 
in addition, a change of consumer psychology (which 
is not unlikely), the pressures will be aggravated. If 
the consumer, as he has done twice since the Com- 
munist attack on Korea, gets the idea that shortages 
have, in fact, arrived or that prices may rise, he will 
reduce his rate of saving and rush away from money 
into goods. 

The consumer is much like the bank depositor who, 
in the days before deposit insurance, called his banker 
and said: “Here’s what I want to know. If I come 
down to the bank, can I get my money; because, if I 
can, I don’t want it.” Like the depositor, the consumer 
rushes to buy goods only when he thinks he may not 
be able to get them. 


CLosinc THE INFLATIONARY GAP 


If price rises are to be avoided, the gap between the 
money available for spending and the supplies of 
goods at current prices must be narrowed. There are 
two ways of doing this: increased savings, and higher 
taxes to reduce consumer spending power. 

Experience during and after World War II has 
proved that relying on savings may merely postpone 
inflation. The price level, under price controls and 
rationing, was highly stable between May, 1943 and 
mid-1945. This was possible only because personal 
savings averaged more than $30 billion annually dur- 
ing this period, accounting for almost 25 per cent of 
disposable money income. 

When wartime controls were removed, the cost of 
living shot up by more than one-third between June, 
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1945 and the middle of 1948. A primary cause of its 
rapid rise was the huge holdings of liquid assets re- 
sulting from war savings. Incidentally, the process of 
absorbing this increased spending power into the 
economy was still far from complete when the Korean 
war broke out. Relying on savings to dampen down 
inflationary pressures may prove insufficient in the 
future, even if individuals could be induced to raise 
still higher their already high rate of saving out of 
income. 

The best way to close the inflationary gap is through 
increased taxes. So far, however, 
Congress has not proved itself either 
very courageous or imaginative in 
new tax legislation. Since Korea 
there have been three major pieces 
of tax legislation which together are 
expected to raise Government reve- 
nues by $16 billion a year. This falls 
far short of meeting the Govern- 
ment’s increased defense expendi- 
tures. 

Edwin Nourse, former chairman 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, estimates that, with 
present taxes, the deficit during the current fiscal year 
alone will amount to between $10 and $12 billion. 
Moreover, 92 per cent of the revenues generated by 
the new post-Korean taxes will come from increased 
personal and corporation income taxes. If the pressures 
which are threatening to break through our flabby 
price and wage controls are to be reduced, Congress 
will have to come through with higher and more 
broadly based taxes. 


FREEDOM Must BE Pap For 

Let’s stop kidding ourselves. We know that defense 
needs will force some reduction in consumer goods 
supplies in the year ahead. Some sacrifices—though 
not very great—will be required in the fight to save 
human freedom from the Communist menace. 

This cannot be avoided. The price of freedom will 
have to be paid anyway, whether through taxes or in- 
flation. The big objection to inflation is that it arbi- 
trarily and unfairly imposes the burden on those least 
able to bear it. All, however, have a stake in the preser- 
vation of freedom; all should be called upon to make 
sacrifices in its defense. Through taxation these bur- 
dens can be proportioned and distributed fairly. If 
Congress “ducks” its responsibility, the blind forces 
of inflation will determine the incidence of the defense 
burden. The costs themselves, however, will have to 
be met now. (See “Why ‘pay as we go’?” by John F. 
Baumgartner, Am. 4/14/51. Eb.) 

It is often useful to analyze Government economic 
policy in terms of the major parties at interest—busi- 
ness, labor and the farmer. Thus far all three have 
been successful in shifting the burden of the defense 
effort to others. In doing so, one group sets off a chain 
reaction in the others which tightens the price squeeze 
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on the rest of the American community—on the white- 
collar worker, civil servant, teacher, bank depositor 
and pensioner. These economically ineffective and 
inarticulate groups have been hard hit and are likely 
to be hit still harder. 


Passinc THe DEFENSE Buck 


Farm interests have been more than adequately 
safeguarded by defense legislation. Farm prices and 
income are guaranteed. The farmer, as a producer, 
will not be called upon to shoulder .nuch of the burden 
of defense expenditures. A rise of more than 22 per 
cent in farm prices between mid-1950 and February 
15 of this year undermined any possibility of effective 
wage stabilization. The rise forced the Administration 
to permit wage adjustments to offset increased living 
costs. 

Similarly, it is a bit fatuous to talk about the sac- 
rifices of Labor (with a big L). Increases in average 
earnings since Korea have at least matched the rise in 
the cost of living. Permitting wage adjustments to off- 
set increases in living costs has now been erected into 
national policy by the Wage Stabilization Board. The 
Board has even gone further and, in some cases, per- 
mits wage increases to allow for productivity gains. 
Thus the national wage policy not only seeks to guar- 
antee against reduction of the worker's living standards 
during the defense program but actually permits ad- 
vances. 

Wage increases to match rising productivity are 
undoubtedly sound policy in normal peacetime peri- 
ods. But these are not normal times. As we have seen 
above, defense expenditures will more than absorb 
whatever increases in productivity and total output 
take place during the coming year. Under the circum- 
stances, it is absurd to contend that such increases 
are not inflationary—they increase consumer buying 
power in the face of a diminishing goods supply. While 
more adequate and effective taxation would do much 
to dampen down such inflationary pressures and short- 
circuit the rising price-cost spiral, taxation must be 
backed by more equitable price and wage controls. 

The unhinging of the wage stabilization program 
contributed, in turn, to the weakening of price con- 
trols. The original Defense Production Act gave the 
President adequate price control powers. The Cape- 
hart amendment in the 1951 extension is partially ex- 
plained by the failure of stabilization in other areas. 
Thus, in the 1951 changes in the price-control law, 
business was given a guarantee of profits—at least 
profits before corporate income taxes. 

In this way, the three major interests have unloaded 
their share of the burden on those less able to protect 
themselves. They have been permitted to do so both 
by Congress and the Administration. Isn’t it about 
time that our political authorities began to realize 
that their responsibility is to the whole people and 
not just to one interest or section? Isn’t it about time 
for each citizen to get an open bill representing his 
fair share of the cost of defending freedom? 


Mr. Pegler at sea 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Goop OLD HARD-HITTING Westbrook Pegler 
has done it again—this time on the high seas. Aboard 
the slick postwar Cunarder Coronia, bound for 
England, he dug up a despicable plot against all that 
is truly American and sacred. 

It’s a plot to foist socialism not merely on the United 
States, as John T. Flynn breathlessly revealed two 
years ago in his The Road Ahead, but on the whole 
world. 

It’s a plot that originated in the higher echelons of 
the AFL, a plot financed by trade-union funds (which 
makes it Pegler’s special province). 

It’s a plot, apparently, that has been carried on in 
devious, clandestine ways, since the whole affair, Mr. 
Pegler asserts, “is a secret from almost all of us.” 

It will remain a secret no longer. By now Westbrook 
has long since landed on Britannia’s shores and the 
situation, as the Marines say, is well in hand. He has 
promised his readers that this conspiracy is one of 
the topics he hopes to investigate in the course of his 
travels. 


REsEARCH IN Mm-ATLANTIC 


At this point in the story, Mr. Pegler’s admirers 
may wonder how their hero managed to discover such 
a dark design in the middle of the Atlantic, confined 
as he was to the restricted limits of S.$. Coronia. 

There’s no special secret about that. Always refresh- 
ingly frank, Mr. Pegler admits to his readers that he 
found the materials for his super-sensational columns 
of November 10 and 11 in the pages of the American 
Mercury. There he learned, from the informed pen 
of the anti-Communist historian, David Dallin, that 
“the AFL has developed its own unique foreign policy, 
which has differed in significant ways from that of the 
State Department and both political parties.” There 
he learned, too, the name of the arch-conspirator of 
them all, David Dubinsky—“this impudent Socialist 
plotter”—and of his chief lieutenant, Jay Lovestone. 
There he learned that under Lovestone’s immediate 
direction six Dubinsky envoys are busily at work in 
Europe and Asia, and that the best known of them is 
Irving Brown, who bears the title of AFL representa- 
tive for Western Europe. In fact, in the pages of the 
Mercury Westbrook seemingly learned all he knows 
about the plot. 

To Mr. Pegler’s numerous fans this intelligence may 
come as a letdown. No midnight meetings in dank 
and dangerous places, no invisible ink, no shadowing 
of such suspicious characters as AFL secretary-treas- 
urer George Meany and AFL vice president Matthew 
Woll—who are in the plot with Dubinsky—through the 
cavernous, traffic-cluttered streets of midtown Man- 
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hattan. Nothing more palpitating than perusing an 
article in the Mercury, which is only a shade more 
exciting than reading an article in Harper's or the 
Atlantic. 

Let the Peglerites not sell their champion short. You 
and I may read an article and see only what meets 
the eye. We lack the alert mind, the quick eye, the in- 
definable ability to see in, through and between the 
lines. The Communists, for instance, have this ability. 
That explains why most of the intelligence about us 
which Moscow has painstakingly gathered was clipped 
from U. S. newspapers, magazines and Government 
handouts. 

It’s certainly reassuring to know that someone on 
our side too has this penetrating mind, this perspica- 
cious eye. With Westbrook on the prowl among U. S. 
magazines, the country can relax and let down its 
guard. So just because he uncovered this Dubinsky- 
engineered AFL plot (which has some CIO abettors) 
in the prosaic columns of the Mercury, don’t belittle 
the achievement. It may yet rank with the more re- 
nowned journalistic exploits credited to the Hearst 
press—on a par with the fervent crusade against vivisec- 
tion, or with the star-spangled 1948 campaign to win 
the GOP nomination for General MacArthur. 


Tue Secret EveryBopy Knows 

On the other hand, having said all that can be said 
to reassure Mr. Pegler’s audience, this writer would 
be wanting in candor if he let the matter rest there. 
The harsh reality seems to be that Westbrook has been 
seeing things, and that the horrendous plot he has un- 
masked is nothing more than a patriotic, self-sacrific- 
ing AFL operation that is well known to millions of 
people here and abroad, and very well known, indeed, 
to the U. S. Department of State. 

What Mr. Pegler is talking about is the AFL’s Free 
Trade Union Committee. 

This committee was set up originally to give what 
aid it could to trade-union leaders suffering under the 
tyranny of Mussolini and Hitler. Even before the end 
of World War II it began to concern itself with the 
plight of trade unionists behind what is now familiarly 
known as the Iron Curtain. After the AFL had refused 
to have anything to do with the World Federation 
of Trade Unions (WFTU-—organized in 1945, re- 
putedly at the instigation of the British Foreign Office 
and under the spell of Big Three unity ), its Free Trade 
Union Committee continued to function on the inter- 
national scene as a spearhead of democratic trade 
unionism. It functioned under the guidance of the 
Executive Council of the AFL and the AFL’s Inter- 
national Labor Relations Committee. 

With the outbreak of the cold war, which AFL 
leaders, consistently distrustful of Soviet intentions, 
had foreseen, the committee’s work assumed a new 
and critical importance. When the free trade unions 
withdrew from WFTU in 1948 (because the Com- 
munist unions broke their solemn pledge and tried to 
use the organization to advance the Soviet line), the 
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AFL took a leading part in establishing the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions at London 
in December, 1949. This openly anti-Communist fed- 
eration now numbers 52 million members from 80 
trade union groups in 60 countries of the world. 

The existence of the ICFTU, which Mr. Pegler has 
charged is “dedicated to the establishment of socialism 
all over the world,” is highly appreciated by many 
leaders of the free world, regardless of political affilia- 
tion. Without it, they don’t see how we could possibly 
stop Stalin’s Cominform and WFTU from winning the 
masses of workers to the Soviet cause. In the cold war, 
the ICFTU, together with the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions, is fighting in the front- 
line trenches, manning one of the most critical sectors 
of the entire battlefield. The AFL’s Free Trade Union 
Committee is right down there fighting with them. 


Wauart Is ICFTU Dome? 


The latest report of its activities came to hand sev- 
eral weeks ago. Any interested citizen, including Mr. 
Pegler, can read the story in the official Report of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor to the Seventieth Convention. Mr. Pegler will 
be unhappy to learn—so will Mr. Stalin—that “the past 
year has been most fruitful and productive in the life 
of the AFL Trade Union Committee.” The commit- 
tee’s activities, which the AFL supported last year to 
the tune of $20,000, can be summed up under six 
heads: 

1. The committee engaged in a tireless endeavor 
to bring the ideals of American democracy before the 
workers of the world. 

2. It tried to inform workers on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain about the constructive role which the 
AFL plays in our American democracy. That role con- 
sists in fighting for economic and social justice and 
democracy wherever the Federation operates. The 
committee emphasized this activity because our Ameri- 
can way of life has been subjected “to sinister slander 
and systematic misrepresentation by Communists and 
totalitarians of all stripes.” 

8. The committee assisted the AFL’s International 
Labor Relations Committee in making practical pro- 
posals to the Government in the interests of forming 
a sound, democratic foreign policy. 

4. It continued to give financial aid to needy trade 
unionists “of all climes and faiths,” and to help strug- 
gling trade unions in Asia and Africa. 

5. It disseminated information about the social and 
economic gains of American workers and their politi- 
cal rights, and contrasted their progress with the ser- 
vile lot of workers under totalitarianism. “In this 
fashion,” reads the committee’s report to the conven- 
tion, “we have been able to carry the fight, under the 
banner of the AFL, against the totalitarian menace of 
every hue, particularly its present most dangerous 
expression—communism.” 

6. The committee has tried to imbue American 
workers with an ever clearer understanding of the ob- 
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ligations of the United States “as the world leader of the 
forces devoted to democracy and peace.” 

In pursuing these objectives, the committee has con- 
tinued to publish monthly the International Free Trade 
Union News—in English, French, German and Italian. 
Among other things, this publication gives vital infor- 
mation on conditions of labor in democratic America 
as compared with those in totalitarian countries. Two 
of the committee’s recent publications have aroused 
world-wide interest. The first is the famous “Slave 
Labor Map of Russia,” which now hangs in thousands 
of trade-union halls, telling its story in a graphic way 
workers can understand. The other is a book, Soviet 
Imperialism Plunders Asia, which has proved timely 
and effective in Korea. 

In connection with the committee’s publications, I 
cannot forebear quoting this intriguing paragraph from 
the report: 


The committee in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association has devised 
ways and means of getting into a number of coun- 
tries—through ships entering their ports—on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, considerable quantities 
of literature in various languages exposing the 
Chinese totalitarian dictatorship, the war plans of 
the Kremlin, the ways of American democracy 
and the achievements of American labor. 

Such being the nature of this committee’s work, such 
its role in the struggle against Communist imperial- 
ism, how, the reader may wonder, has Mr. Pegler con- 
ceived such an erroneous understanding of it, and why 
has he chosen these fateful times to smear it? 

This writer has long since given up all effort to un- 
derstand the operation of the Peglerian mind. In the 
present case, however, it is possible to conjecture what 
happened to Westbrook as the Coronia plowed its way 
across the North Atlantic. 


Tue Worip Or WESTBROOK PEGLER 


In the first place, he believes that all socialism is 
Marxist. Then he holds most stoutly that the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal are leading us, by design, down the 
road to socialism. Furthermore, he regards people 
like David Dubinsky and Walter Reuther as Socialists 
(it would be funny to see him try to prove this). From 
David Dallin’s Mercury article he learned (if he did 
not know it before) that Irving Brown was once a 
Communist and that Jay Lovestone, a quarter-century 
ago, actually held for a time the key job of secretary- 
general of the American Communist party. Pegler is 
also aware that many of the trade-union leaders of 
Europe, and some in Asia, are Socialists, and that these 
men are part of ICFTU, with which the AFL is col- 
laborating. Such ingredients are all a man like Mr. 
Pegler needs to stir a Socialist brew. His lack of his- 
torical and philosophical background, his perfervid 
imagination, his Winchellian desire to shock and 
startle, his bias against unionism do the rest. 

Actually, among all the unions in the world, except 
the Christian unions, none has been more consistently 


anti-Socialist than the AFL. Prior to the 1929 depres- 
sion, the AFL was opposed even to such an ideologi- 
cally innocent reform as minimum-wage legislation. 
Since then it has become more broadminded about 
social legislation, as have the American people general- 
ly, but its departures from the strict business unionism 
of Gompers have not in any way mitigated its hostility 
to socialism. 

That was again made clear at the most recent Con- 
gress of the ICFTU, held last July at Milan, Italy. 
There the AFL was instrumental in barring socialism 
as the philosophy of the new organization, as Mr. Peg- 
ler might easily have ascertained by reading the re- 
port of the executive council to the AFL convention, 
referred to above. It even bent so far over backward, 
ideologically speaking, that it blocked a resolution 
giving an unqualified blessing to “co-determination,” 
the German movement which demands for workers 
an equal voice with owners on corporation boards of 
directors. The executive council made it very clear 
that the AFL was willing to continue collaborating 
with ICFTU only on condition that the Socialists fore- 
go their ideological shenanigans. All this makes mince- 
meat of the charge that the AFL is promoting social- 
ism. On the contrary, it is unfriendly toward it and 
suspicious of it at every turn. 


A Graiw Or TrutTH 


In Mr. Pegler’s gripping exposé of the AFL’s So- 
cialist plot there is this tiny grain of truth. Some of the 
men who have been most active in the Free Trade 
Union Committee have tended to cultivate and assist 
Socialist-oriented unions and leaders to the neglect 
of other unions equally democratic and even more 
adamantly opposed to communism. There is some 
ground for the charge that the AFL is inclined to 
treat Christian unions as ill-favored distant cousins, 
although the Christian unions are really closer to the 
AFL’s concept of trade unionism than are the Socialist 
unions. 

Perhaps, too, in the selection of personnel, Mr. Love- 
stone, with the approval of Messrs. Dubinsky and 
Woll, has favored men who have a Socialist outlook 
on life, or who at least find it more congenial to deal 
with Socialists than with Christians. 

Such accusations have been heard in AFL circles. 
Even if completely justified, they still don’t add up 
to the faintest semblance of an AFL plot to socialize 
the world. And they may not be completely valid. 
With their background of American experience, all 
U. S. trade unionists find it hard to understand Chris- 
tian trade unionism. They are bound to be suspicious 
of it, all the more so since, in addition to its religious 
character, it assumes the aspect of dual unionism. 
There are reasons to believe that criticism of the AFL 
on this score is not so valid today as it was four or five 
years ago. The AFL has learned a lot from its Euro- 
pean experience (as has the CIO). 

Furthermore, in France, at least, the circumstances 
dictated strong support to the Socialist Force Ouvriére, 
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which had seceded from the Communist-dominated 
CGT and was in open conflict with it. 

Finally, in writing about socialism, it would be wise 
these days to put the word in quotes. As this writer 
pointed out not long ago (Am. 10/13, pp. 37-39) Euro- 
pean socialism has undergone striking changes in the 
past ten years. In some countries—Norway, for example 
—the dogmas of Marxism have been radically altered, 
and in some cases wholly abandoned. 

The trouble with Mr. Pegler is that whenever he 
deals with ideologies he frequently talks through his 
hat. He knows little about Marxism and less about 
socialism. He doesn’t even understand that the New 
and Fair Deals are part of an authentic American 
tradition that goes back at least to the Populist move- 
ment of the 1880's. One can oppose these reformist 
movements, see dangers in them, without talking non- 
sense about socialism. 

To this confusion in Mr. Pegler’s thinking about 
ideologies can be attributed the absurd statement that 
Americans for Democratic Action, predominantly a 
liberal, Rooseveltian group, is a Marxist organization. 
Using the same slippery technique, ADA, which he 
accuses of being the propaganda organ of the AFL 
plot, would be justified in dubbing Pegler a Fascist. 
So would David Dubinsky and Walter Reuther. In 
their exasperation they might well ask how else one 
deals with a man like that. 

If I seem here to treat Mr. Pegler’s writings serious- 
ly, that is only because they are (in view of the ig- 
norance and prejudices of many of his readers) po- 
tentially mischievous. By their activities abroad our 
U. S. trade unions are checkmating Stalin’s well-heeled 
effort, through the Cominform and WFTU, to capture 
the masses of workers in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
South America. They are doing a job which only trade 
unionists can do. Anything which weakens their hand, 
as Mr. Pegler’s columns do, gives aid and comfort to 
the enemy and must not, however distasteful the task, 
be allowed to go unchallenged. 


Late vocations to 
the priesthood 





Richard V. Lawlor, S.J. 





Late VOCATIONS are nothing new in the Church. 
St. Ignatius Loyola tardily forsook the sword and was 
ordained at the age of forty-six. He turned out rather 
well. Edmund Campion and nearly all the 150-odd 
martyrs from the English seminary at Douai began 
seminary training at a somewhat advanced age. Today 
France and England give special care to belated 
aspirants to the altar, and now the Church in the 
United States is beginning to find late vocations a 
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growing problem and a challenge to those who are 
concerned about the perennial shortage of clergy. 

Who has a “late vocation”? In general, a man who 
does not start his studies for the priesthood till adult 
age. Normally, besides too many years, he has too 
little training, or the wrong kind of training. He may 
be relatively young—in his early twenties—but he is 
“late” compared to his own age group, already well on 
towards the priesthood, or already ordained. If his 
education, particularly in Latin, is deficient, he must 
go back to school, somewhere, to fill in the gaps. Some 
late vocations first think of the priesthood when they 
have already begun life in another career; others have 
carefully treasured, often for years, a vocation that 
circumstances would not let them follow. In most 
cases, they know little or no Latin, and the throng of 
the Latin-less grows every year as the classics are 
edged out of more and more schools. For a future 
priest Latin is essential. What is being done for these 
late vocations? 

Many study Latin at night-school, after work; some 
are tutored by interested priests; a few have the cour- 
age to go back to school with boys much their junior. 
Obviously, solutions of this sort are makeshift, how- 
ever laudable. Some few dioceses and religious orders 
have special schools or courses for their own candi- 
dates. Here and there, organizations like the famed St. 
Patrick’s Clerical Club of New York City teach some 
Latin. John Carroll University, Cleveland, has a sum- 
mer “refresher” course for those who know some Latin. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, has a two-year arts 
curriculum with special emphasis on Latin; it is worth 
noting that a year ago fifty-seven young men left 
Marquette for priestly studies. An especially good 
system is that worked out at Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, under Rev. Laurence E. Henderson, S.J. The 
university found (and the experience is, I think, com- 
mon to most Catholic colleges) that a half-dozen boys 
every year decide that they want to be priests, despite 
their innocence of Latin. Fr. Henderson has worked 
out a “Pre-Seminary Latin Course,” offered annually 
in the February-June semester, in which all of high- 
school Latin is covered. 

These programs, especially that at Loyola, are ex- 
cellent. Best of all, however, is the unique School of 
St. Philip Neri, 126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Founded in 1946 as “The School for Delayed Voca- 
tions,” St. Philip’s is the only school in America run 
exclusively for late vocations to any diocese or any 
religious society. The student-body ranges between 
twenty and thirty-five years of age; by exception, older 
students have been admitted. A full year is required 
of all, and all must take the full schedule of Latin, 
English, Greek, French and Religion. 

Most students at St. Philip’s begin with a provisional 
acceptance from a bishop or religious superior. Those 
who are unplaced or undecided are assisted in finding 
a diocese or religious order to accept them, although 
the school cannot guarantee to place a candidate in any 
particular diocesan or religious seminary. In five years, 
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399 students have been certified by St. Philip’s and are 
still continuing studies for the priesthood. In June, 
1951, there were 91 graduates; 42 of them have been 
accepted by 12 different religious or missionary so- 
cieties, and the others are in the seminaries of 22 
dioceses. The average age of the graduates was 25. 

Clearly, St. Philip’s meets a real need, and one not 
merely the result of the dislocation of World War II. 
Veterans, to be sure, predominated in the beginning, 
but the present class has few of them. Rev. George 
M. Murphy, S.J., director of the school, is so convinced 
that St. Philip’s is here to stay that he has purchased an 
estate, now Our Lady’s Hall, 55 Saltonstall Rd., Haver- 
hill, Mass., to be a permanent home for the school. 
Most of the students still live and study in Boston, but 
some day, when finances permit, there will be a whole 
campus devoted exclusively to the training of late 
vocations. 

It is worth noting that the English have muddled 
through, very intelligently, the whole problem of late 
vocations. Campion House, Osterley, directed by the 
English Jesuits, does the same work as the School of 
St. Philip Neri, preparing men for entrance to a sem- 
inary or novitiate. And England has a special seminary, 
in Rome, for the older late vocations who would find 
ordinary seminary life difficult. Almost a century ago, 
Cardinal Wiseman, encouraged by the influx of late 
vocations which were a consequence of the Oxford 
Movement, started a college in Rome for the clerical 
education of six converts. Over the years that small 
beginning has grown into the celebrated Beda College. 
Unique in the Church, its purpose, as stated by Pope 
Leo XIII, is “to train and form for the priesthood con- 
verts and others of mature age.” The students are men 
of thirty-five to forty, and their course of studies in 
philosophy and theology, designed especially for them 
by the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries, is shorter 
than the usual seminary curriculum. 

Last year, the Beda had a full roster of 88 students 
and a waiting list. The English hierarchy has found 
that it pays to give carefully selected candidates of 
mature age a chance to serve their dioceses. Besides 
hundreds of zealous priests, the Beda has produced a 
bishop, an archbishop and an Apostolic Delegate. 

One wonders if there is not place for a similar major 
seminary for late vocations here in America. If 
England, with her relative handful of Catholics, can 
fill such a school annually, it would seem only reason- 
able that the Church in the United States could do as 
much. At present, any older man of thirty-five to forty 
who is ready to enter a seminary must take his place 
on the benches beside students much younger than he. 
It is a difficult prospect, and may discourage many men 
who would like to give themselves wholly to God. 
Their plight merits consideration. For, in the words 
of a recent issue of the Beda Review, the magazine 
produced at Beda College, Rome, “In the present state 
of the world, it seems that the late vocation is going to 
take an important place in supplementing the ordinary 
supply of priests.” 





FEATUHE “xX” 











Mrs. Fenzel, who has been 
a secretary, a teacher and 
an editor, is now a busy 
housewife and mother. Her 
“Madonna of the back yard” 
is an idea that other families 
may want to copy. Maybe 
you've started something, 
' —_ ead §=Mrs, F. 

SOMETIMES we cannot explain even to ourselves 
why the Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima seems so neces- 
sary to our back yard. Perhaps it is the troublous times 
that have us all turning more than ever to Mary for 
refuge and relief, wanting her near and apparent 
wherever we are. But we knew as soon as we bought 
our own house and lot that we wanted a shrine of 
Our Blessed Lady to occupy an important place in it. 
And this spring, after our third son was born and Our 
Lady saw us through some exciting and worried days, 
we decided it was time to act. 

My husband and I knew nothing about either stone- 
masonry or marble artwork, but we were confident 
that if we went ahead with our plans for a shrine, Our 
Lady would take care of details such as foundation 
and materials. So leaving petty hows and whys to her, 
off we went to purchase the statue. 

It was almost closing time when we entered the shop 
which sold imported statuary. The genial owner had 
to light our way about the showroom in the growing 
dusk. At last, among stone angels and saints who stood 
around like actors waiting for their cues in a heavenly 
pageant, we saw her—a white Carrara marble Madon- 
na twenty inches high, delicately wrought, a work of 
unmistakable quality. Grace and poetry were in every 
line of her robe; she was radiantly young yet serenely 
wise, at once a mother and a maid. We had to have 
her, and immediately plunged into calculations de- 
signed to make our budget accommodating. We could 
afford her, all right. 

The job of building the base for the statue wasn’t 
easy. Our materials were some sand, cement and bricks 
we had left over from our little patio, laid the month 
before. A friend who was making his own driveway 
gave us about ten granite blocks, to which we added 
a dozen small boulders we had found. Mixing the 
cement in a borrowed wheelbarrow, we built the back 
of the base with brick and mortar. We found it easier 
to manage the bricks, and they gave support to our 
granite blocks while the cement was still wet. The 
whole base measures 2’x2’x3’, 

No one would take it for a professional job, but it 
doesn’t disgrace Our Lady either, and gives her the 
best we could provide in the way of a plain, humble 
pedestal. We're training a healthy ivy plant around 
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the base in the hope that its green fingers will soon 
cling, covering the rough spots and enhancing the 
whole structure. We erected a small trellis behind the 
statue and are looking forward to the time when the 
crimson climbing rose bush we planted this year will 
be the colorful background for Our Lady’s white 
beauty. 

But why is she here in our back yard? People are 
reservedly polite regarding her. Catholics, at least, 
know who she is, but even they don’t seem quite sure 
about her or us. By now, everyone must be accustomed 
to seeing her, but on the day we set up the statue the 
comments around neighborhood dinner tables must 
have been priceless to hear. One Protestant lady who 
has a lovely garden and devotes much time and effort 
to perfecting it asked what we were building. We 
told her it was a shrine for Our Lady. Our neighbor 
looked surprised, but gave a nod of approval for its 
novelty, of all things, and confidentially disclosed her 
own intention of setting out a marble bird bath! An- 
other young woman, sincere and intellectual by na- 
ture, but now rather perplexed, asked tentatively: “Is 
that your, er, saint?” We were glad to tell her something 
of Our Lady’s message to the world at Fatima. 

To the children, God’s Mother is someone to be 
loved, one of the family. At first, before we fenced in 
a little garden around the statue, they were forever 
hugging her and kissing her feet. She probably could 
have stood quite a lot of such sincere love even though 
the non-Catholic children must have seemed danger- 
ously idolatrous to their parents. Now we have planted 
flowers in a circle around the statue, and so far they 


serve to keep overenthusiastic admirers at a discreet 
distance. 

One thing is certain, it’s impossible to miss our 
shrine. When you enter our yard by the rear door or 
by the gate, the Lady is the first thing you see. All the 
yards along our street get a very attractive side view 
of her, and travelers in the bus on a nearby road also 
catch a glimpse of her as they go by. 

As for ourselves, we're more and more delighted 
with her. Our little shrine tells Our Lady our devotion 
and is the expression of gratitude for many blessings 
bestowed on our house through her intercession. She’s 
in our hearts and she seems right at home in our back 
yard, too. We have no special talent for bringing our 
neighbors to know and love Our Lady, and we really 
didn’t put up the statue to show off or to attract the 
attention of anyone else. But we know that Fatima’s 
message must be brought to the fore in as many places 
and ways as possible without delay, and when we en- 
shrine her image for all to see, it is with the prayer 
that she may be able to work God’s own miracles of 
conversion as a result. 

Apart from all else, Our Lady is an inspiration to 
us, reminding us to pray, to be at peace, to offer our- 
selves to God, to love one another. The day may yet 
come when we shall be reciting her rosary outdoors 
around her shrine, instead of in our living room. What 
a thought—the rosary, “Madonna worship,” boldly 

flaunted in a Westchester back yardl 

There she stands, source of many wonders, of whom 
God Himself came to us. Who can tell what now may 
come of her? CATHERINE CurTIN FENZEL 





Pegasus 
upon the table 





Victor M. Hamm 





Hardly a student or teacher of English literature 
can now be unaware of the transformation which the 
study of poetry and fiction has undergone in the last 
ten years at the hands of the New Critics. Perhaps 
this brief discussion of the movement will be of ser- 
vice. 

Those of us who prepared for our doctor’s degrees 
at the great universities in the ‘twenties and even in 
the ‘thirties were grounded in philology and literary 
history. Perhaps we were aware of what the “Human- 
ists” were doing and saying at some of the Eastern 
universities and colleges, but we heard little of the 
study of literature as an art, and metaphysics was far 
from our ken. Yet there was, even then, another ap- 
proach to literature in the making, both here and in 
England. And now it has swept the colleges and the 
reviews far and wide. There are still many, it is true, 
who speak derisively of the “New Criticism,” but their 
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LITERATURE 
AND ARTS 











arguments, though not so completely groundless as 
some enthusiasts would think, are in the main beside 
the point. If literature has a value beyond that of a 
historical document or a mere pastime, that value 
must be located in the area of art and philosophy. That 
is the view of critics like I. A. Richards, Cleanth 
Brooks, Kenneth Burke, John Crowe Ransom and 
others. The names I have mentioned are those of the 
leaders of the movement. 

The phrase “the New Criticism” is not itself new. 
It had been used some twenty years ago as the title 
of a book by Professor Burgum, who applied the name 
to the writings of men like Croce and Spingarn. It was 
reinvented by Prof. John Crowe Ransom of Kenyon 
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College and first appeared in its present meaning as 
the title of a book he himself published in 1941. In 
that book he heralded the approach of a new method 
in criticism, pointing particularly to the work of Rich- 
ard Blackmur, now teaching at Princeton. It is signifi- 
cant that he opened his essay on I. A. Richards in that 
volume with the statement: “Discussion of the new 
criticism must start with Mr. Richards.” 

Who is I. A. Richards? Best known at present for 
his promotion of “Basic English” as a world language, 
he was, in the twenties and ’thirties, making a name 
for himself at Cambridge as a student of language and 
of the mind. His Principles of Criticism (1924), and es- 
pecially his Practical Criticism (1929), opened the 
doors to a critical method much subtler and more 
philosophical than had perhaps obtained in English 
criticism since the days of Coleridge, Richards’ great 
historic prototype and in some respects his master. 
Readers of Richards’ books began to realize with a 
shock how little they had been aware of the subtleties 
and ambiguities of language, in particular the language 
of poetry, and how unprepared they were to appraise 
a poem as a structure and texture of language reveal- 
ing the delicate economy of the poet's mind. (Who had 
ever thought, before he tried it, of submitting poems 
to a group of students, and then analyzing their com- 
ments with scientific precision? ) They began to ques- 
tion their own critical principles, if they had any, and 
to attempt the difficult job of establishing them, if 
they had none. It is now apparent that Richards’ meth- 
od had shortcomings, that he tended to bog down in 
psychologism, and that his philosophy had definitely 
nominalistic assumptions; but even so he opened our 
eyes to a new world of criticism. 

The older scholars of literature, especially of the 
Latin and Greek classics, had not been unaware of the 
need to approach poetry with the technical equipment 
of rhetoric and poetic theory. Aristotle and the tradi- 
tion of medieval and Renaissance literary study had 
taught them that. But rhetoric and poetic were losing 
their pride of place. Moreover, the Germans of the late 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries were riding 
historical and romantic theories, and they taught our 
teachers. Criticism became textual and documentary. 

Our whole culture, indeed, was infected with a rot 
that went far beyond mere critical theories and meth- 
ods in the field of literary studies. In the United States 
a group of teachers and writers under the leadership 
of Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More aimed their 
attacks against the naturalistic and romantic drift in 
general, and reasserted moral and civilized standards. 
They were, like Matthew Arnold before them, critics 
of culture rather than of literature specifically, but 
they cleared the ground for our time by upholding 
the dignity of letters against the assailants of the 
humane tradition in education and in life. 

It was not, however, until the Thomistic revival had 
revealed to thoughtful people the full metaphysical 
integration of the arts and sciences that—so, at least, 
it seems to me—the distinctions between making and 


doing, between art and prudence, and so on, were 
worked out clearly and anew. Books like Jacques 
Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism and Mortimer Adler’s 
Art and Prudence were the tools that enabled critics 
to avoid the snares of moralism on the one hand and 
pure hedonism on the other. Of course, on the specific 
technical questions of the language of poetry and the 
science of prosody, for example, they could teach 
little, though it does not seem to me fantastic to sug- 
gest that a reawakened interest in the arts of gram- 
mar, rhetoric and logic came along with the redis- 
covery of scholasticism as a whole. 

The leaders of the New Criticism are not naive men. 
They know not only the older poetic and rhetoric, 
and some, at least, the metaphysics of the schools; 
they know also what anthropologists and psychologists 
have been doing in the last years. But they have, at 
their best, subordinated all to a concern with the 
literary work of art. That has been in focus all the 
time, and they are for the most part (this is not the 
place to point out the real and sometimes fundamental 
disagreements they have with one another) at one in 
their Aristotelian and Thomistic principles: that art is 
a making, that literature is the art of making structures 
of sound and meaning, that such structures are ulti- 
mately ontological, matter and form being fused in a 
literary work as in any other being, that the end of 
literature is delight in perception and contemplation. 

It does not seem to me that such a setting apart of 
the literary work within the framework of a true 
theory would have been possible without Aristotelian 
and Thomistic clues. We never had anything like this 
before on such a wide scale in English or American 
criticism. For these critics a poem is like a well- 
wrought urn (see Cleanth Brooks’ book of that name), 
an object to be enjoyed, enjoyment to be refined by 
an understanding of the complexities and nuances of 
its structure and texture. The critic is to labor to make 
perceptible the integration of all the elements of 
sound, imagery, sense, that make up the work, and he 
is to do his job thoroughly and with the fullest possi- 
ble awareness of its difficulty and value. 

It would be impossible, in the space of a short essay 
like the present, to demonstrate the work of the New 
Critics in any detail. It is not out of place, I think, to 
refer the interested reader to Robert W. Stallman’s 
anthology, Critiques and Essays in Criticism: 1920- 
1948, which contains a fine selection of pieces ranging 
from T. E. Hulme’s “Romanticism and Classicism” to 
Richard Blackmur’s “Later Poetry of W. B. Yeats,” 
and concluding with the editor’s own essay on the New 
Critics, not to mention a resounding bibliography. 

The premises of this criticism are reasonable, its 
method is an eye-opener, and the results are that the 
study of literature has become a humane discipline 
again. Vague appreciation has departed, together with 
the long prestige of mere factual research. 

Does the new approach to literature have any draw- 
backs? It would be ungracious, since the brief sketch 
just given does little more than introduce the subject, 
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to do more than suggest a caveat. May I say that the 
method of the New Criticism seems to me open to 
abuses by superficial followers in two directions? 

By a too simplified application of its ideas and 
processes, literature can be assimilated too completely 
into the fine arts, the critic forgetting that its medium, 
language, unlike the media of the painter and the 
musical composer, forces on the writer the obligation 
of communicating linguistic meanings (the word 
communication itself is a béte noire to the esthete). 
This fact makes of a work of literature not a mere 
objet dart but, in a sense recognized as long ago as 
Aristotle’s Poetics, a philosophical work susceptible of 
a criteriological judgment. 

The exclusive concern with formal and esthetic con- 
siderations can make the critic forget that man is more 
than a symbol-making and symbol-enjoying entity 
(Miss Susanne Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key and 
kindred works of the positivist school have seemed 
rather too authoritative to some of the New Critics 
when they came up against ultimate problems); that 


he is, in fact, a history, carrying over into his thought, 
feeling and action his own past in the form of habits 
and assumptions, and the past of the culture he in- 
herits: language, beliefs, conventions. We cannot iso- 
late either literature or man from the whole complex 
of life, past, present and to come. 

But when this is said, it must be reasserted that, on 
the whole, the tendency of the New Criticism is toward 
a salutary and admirable end: intelligent appreciation 
of literature as a high art not to be dismissed as a 
mere pastime and passive indulgence on the one hand, 
nor as a historic document on the other, but to be ap- 
proached as a complex and subtle tissue of significant 
beauty, the true understanding and enjoyment of 
which is, as Longinus long ago remarked, the fruit of 
long experience. The dignity, the discipline, the value 
of literary studies have profited from the work of the 
New Critics. If they have put Pegasus upon the table, 
it has not been to submit him to surgical dissection, 
nor merely to show him off, but to see him for the well- 
proportioned and radiant being that he is. 








A diplomat’s reflections 
THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN 








By Carlton J. H. Hayes. Sheed & 
Ward. 198p. $2.75 


During the coming year many thou- 
sands of Americans will be visiting 
Spain, as tourists or as pilgrims to the 
various shrines, or attending the world 
Eucharistic Congress in Barcelona. 
Those Americans who make this jour- 
ney and those Spaniards who receive 
them as their guests will share a com- 
mon hope: that out of these contacts 
may come a better understanding all 
around. Mere good wishes, however, 
are not enough. A genuine under- 
standing must be based upon knowl- 
edge, such as they can gain from 
this little book by the former U. S. 
Ambassador to Spain. 

Carlton Hayes, as his many works 
testify, writes with the authority of 
a recognized scholar, heightened by 
personal experience as told in his 
earlier volume, Wartime Mission in 
Spain (Macmillan, 1945). He stands 
on clear record as an uncompromis- 
ing believer in democracy and demo- 
cratic institutions, as a merciless op- 
ponent of totalitarianism in every 
form. Professor Hayes enjoys a solid 
reputation for clear exposition of com- 
plex modern history. His practised 
hand deals here with the tangled 
events that led to the formation of the 
ill-fated Second Spanish Republic in 
1931, its “hectic existence for five 
years,” the civil war that engulfed it 
and swept it away, the establishment 
of the present Nationalist Govern- 
ment, the six years of friendly rela- 


tions between the United States and 
Spain, the strange turn of policy 
towards Spain that took place in 1945, 
and the present swing towards a re- 
considering of U. S. Spanish policy. 

When the Republic was first pro- 
claimed, says Hayes, it undoubtedly 
was popular. 


The Church certainly did not 
oppose the Republic. On the very 
next day after its proclamation, 
Angel Herrera, the director of the 
leading Catholic newspaper in 
Spain, El Debate, and now 
bishop of Malaga, proposed the 
formation of a Catholic Repub- 
lican party; and shortly after- 
wards the Primate, Cardinal Se- 

a, Archbishop of Toledo, 
ormally declared it “the duty of 
Catholics to accept the duly con- 
stituted government.” . . . Nor 
did the army raise any obstacle. 


What happened afterward ought 
not to be oversimplified. An impover- 
ished, divided nation was first made 
the testing-ground for world revolu- 
tion, and later became the alternate 
hope and fear of the contestants in a 
world war. A clear understanding of 
the intricacy and the “trickiness” of 
such an incredibly abnormal political 
scene unites the mind of Hayes with 
that of such an impatient critic of his 
book as Herbert Matthews in the New 
York Times Book Review for October 
28. But Dr. Hayes’ facts are matters 
of historical record. 

Here, as in his Wartime Mission, 
Dr. Hayes is insistent that Franco was 
not particularly interested in the suc- 
cess or failure of either side during 
the Second World War. An “oppor- 
tunist,” he simply wished to stay out, 
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and President Roosevelt sent Hayes 
to Spain to keep Franco in that happy 
frame of mind. Again: 


The reason for the intervention 
of Fascist Italy and Nazi Ger- 
many on the side of the Spanish 
Nationalists was not purely or 
even principally ideological. They 
undoubtedly were both anti- 
Communist and anti-democratic; 
and their dictators, Mussolini and 
Hitler, might well imagine that 
the Fascist tvpe of totalitarianism 
they represented was indeed the 
“wave of the future.” ... Yet 
mere ideology had not previously 
stood in the way of cooperation 
between Nazi Germany and 
Communist Russia, nor would it 
later in 1939-1941. 


Why did our own policy so ab- 
ruptly change from the straight and 
practical course charted by Franklin 
Roosevelt and Carlton Hayes? The 
author gives an obvious explanation, 
and welcomes a present “realism 
emerging.” He is confident that re- 
lations between Spain and the other 
Atlantic countries will steadily im- 
prove, and he earnestly advocates 
Spain as a member of the Atlantic 
Union. As to its political future: “the 
problem was, and is, too complex for 
me. If it can be solved at all, only 
Spaniards can do it, and time and 
patience are required.” 

The author facilitates his task by 
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avoiding many of the thorniest ques- 
tions that confuse the Spanish scene 
for American readers. He does not 
discuss, for instance, the situation of 
the Church in Spain, nor its relation 
either to the Franco Government on 
the one hand or to the discontented 
and urbanized or industrialized masses 
on the other. Such matters as the situ- 
ation of the Protestants in Spain and 
of the Catholic Basque Nationalists 
are given very brief mention, perhaps 
all that was possible without a lengthy 
discussion. 

Beneath all speculation, however, 
lies the stark twin fact: we badly need 
Spain as our ally in the present strug- 
gle; Spain desperately needs economic 
assistance from the United States. A 
November Fortune analyst wonders if 
any degree of such assistance can ever 
put the country on its feet. But before 
we make any attempt to solve the in- 
soluble, we first need to clear away 
all residue of pseudo-liberal and down- 
right bolshevik “mythology.” Since 
Dr. Hayes’ book, to a great extent, 
does just that, we suggest that pil- 
grims, real and imaginary, slip his 
volume into their travel-bags. 

Incidentally, for more relaxed read- 
ing they might add to it a delightful 
travel book, The Face of Spain, by 
Gerald Brenan (Pellegrini & Cudahy. 
310p. $3.75). The author is a cul- 
tured Englishman, who loves the 
Spanish countryside and chats fa- 
miliarly with the peasants in the fields. 
On loftier matters Brenan shares tradi- 
tional Protestant blind spots as to 
Catholic Spain, but he is a pleasant 
wayside companion. 

Joun LaF arce 


Digging up our past 
GODS, GRAVES, AND SCHOLARS 








By C. W. Ceram. Knopf. 414p. $5.75 


While statesmen are trying to con- 
vince us that we live today in One 
World, the archeologists, in the dis- 
covery of ancient civilizations, are 
demonstrating our common heritage 
from the past. In this light, archeology 
is the business of us all. And the effort 
to re-present, in reliable and vivid 
colors, cities and cultures long buried 
in the dust deserves our sympathetic 
attention. 

This is a book on archeology 
written by a young German publisher 
who has no professional experience in 
the field. His technical disabilities, 
however, are adequately compensated 
in two ways: he has not failed to check 
his results with experts nor has he 
disdained the hard spade-work of con- 
sulting technical works; his controlled 
enthusiasm for the pioneers of the 
last century, together with their 


achievements, lends to the book a 
human appeal which is necessarily 
sacrificed in strictly scholarly docu- 
mentation. 

Ceram (a pseudonym) has painted 
on a large canvas, covering four major 
cultural areas. His material is divided 
into four “Books,” the first of which 
is entitled “The Book of the Statues” 
and includes the discoveries at Pom- 
peii, Troy, Mycenae and Crete. Of 
greatest interest here is the fabulous 
story of that rich merchant, Heinrich 
Schliemann, who devoted all his re- 
sources of money, talents and physical 
energy to the realization of a boyhood 
dream—the discovery of Homer’s Troy. 
Later archeologists, notably the Amer- 
ican Carl] Blegen, have corrected many 
of his mistakes, but few sciences have 
boasted of so colorful a figure as this 
millionaire who forsook a successful 
business career to realize the ambition 
of his childhood. 

Book Two brings us to the Pyramids 
and the Valley of the Kings, the latter 
forever associated with Carter and 
Carnarvon’s discovery of Tutankha- 
men’s Tomb. Yet, for all the dis- 
coveries which have been made, the 
best part of this section on Egypt is 
the moving story of that remarkable 
Frenchman, Jean-Frangois Champol- 
lion, the decipherer of the Rosetta 
Stone. With that riddle solved, the 
way was opened for intelligent ex- 
cavation, which still thrives in the 
land of the Nile. Mesopotamia pro- 
vides the mise en scéne of the Third 
Book, as we catch a glimpse of the 
pioneer work done by Botta at Nine- 
veh, Layard at Nimrud, Koldewey at 
Babylon and, more recently, Woolley 
at Ur. Visitors to the British Museum 
or the Louvre or the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum have long ad- 
mired these imposing relics of the past, 
rescued at the cost of so many sac- 
rifices from the alluvial plain between 
the Two Rivers. 

In the fourth section, “The Book 
of the Temples,” our author has 
brought to life the Aztec and Mayan 
cultures of Middle America, largely 
through the stories of Cortes, and the 
explorers John Lloyd Stevens (who 
bought a jungle city for $50), and Ed- 
ward H. Thompson. Thirty-two ex- 
cellent plates, from the four areas 
covered, and many line-drawings en- 
liven the presentation and offer as- 
sistance to the reader. This is not a 
book which will put you in touch 
with the modern harvest in archeo- 
logical research. Consider it, rather, as 
a tribute to the sowers, those intrepid 
men of vision upon whose pioneer 
work the modern scientist builds. As 
such, it is a substantially accurate book 
which tells a fascinating story ex- 
tremely well. 

FREDERICK L. MORIARTY 








% Christmas 


The Liturgical Year 
% By Dom Prosper Guéranger, 
“Read this fifteen volume work onee 
each year and you cannot help but 
form in yourself a truly Catholic 
mind.” The first three volumes: Ad- 
vent; Christmas, Book I; and Christ- 
mas, Book II, would be ideal gifts 
for any priest, religious or layman. 
per volume $4.00 


$Lest We Forget, Cour-: 
%tesy in the Convent 
, By the School Sisters of 
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} Notre Dame ; 
> “It is sensible, practical and realistic. ; 
> It is a book that will be read and 
> appreciated in convents throughout 
} the country.”—The Tablet $1.50 
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The Papacy and 


World Peace 
By Guido Gonella 
A searching analysis of the funda- 
mental problems of international life, 
as seen in the light of the teaching 
, of Pope Pius XII. $2.50 
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Blessed Are They 


\By Frank Baker 

Eight short stories which bring before 
modern readers the power and beauty 

of the Beatitudes. $3.00 
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The Armor of Faith 
% By Msgr. John K. Ryan and ; 


Rev. Joseph B. Collins, S.S. 

> A pocket-size prayer book for all 
> servicemen and servicewomen, Beau- 
? tifully bound in black, water-repel- 
$ lent, morocco grain cloth. An ideal 
gift. $1.50 
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% Translated by William P. 

}LeSaint, S.J., S.T.D. ; 
> Volume 13 of “Ancient Christian 
Writers” contains much source ma- 
terial which, with certain judicious 
reservations, can be used in support 
of the argument from tradition for 
theses on such vital subjects as the 
sacramental nature of marriage, the 
Church’s jurisdiction over the mar- 
$ riage of Christians and the indis- 
> solubility of the contract-bond. 
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Liberal traditions bartered 
THE PERON ERA 








By Robert J. Alexander. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 239p. $3.50 


On November 11, 1951, Juan Peron 
was re-elected President of Argentina 
for another six-year term. The substan- 
tial margin of his victory forces the re- 
luctant admission that he has wide- 
spread popular support. This support 
is puzzling to North Americans, who 
view his regime with distaste and even 
apprehension. How can a people with 
the liberal traditions of the Argentines 
deliberately throw themselves into the 
arms of a dictator? 

Many of the answers to this complex 
historical problem are to be found in 
Dr. Alexander’s compact little book. 
Besides drawing on his own experience 
as a newspaper man in Argentina, 
Alexander makes judicious use of con- 
temporary materials such as the re- 
ports of Milton Bracker in the New 
York Times. Despite the evidently hos- 
tile character of much of the material 
he uses, Alexander is careful and re- 
strained in his judgments, reserving 
his sharpest criticism for the final chap- 
ter. 

To Alexander, Peron is not just an- 
other Latin-American dictator. Citing 


the now familiar data concerning Ger- 
man and Italian influences on the Ar- 
gentine regime, he concludes that 
there is a strong trend toward fascism, 
or something very much akin to it, in 
the La Plata. All life is being orientated 
toward the state as its end. The 
Church, for instance, finds itself in- 
creasingly a prisoner of the state. 
Catholic as well as secular newspapers 
have been closed by the Government. 
Only a few of the clergy care or dare 
to speak out. A notable exception is 
the elderly suffragan bishop of Buenos 
Aires, Miguel de Andrea, who con- 
tinues to plead fearlessly for the free- 
dom of labor. 

It is ironical that Peron’s political 
strength comes mainly from organized 
labor. It must be conceded, of course, 
that “El Lider” has done much for the 
laborer, who was largely a forgotten 
man before 1943 and Peron’s advent 
to power. Now the workers have better 
wages, social security and vacations 
with pay, but in exchange they have 
bartered their freedom. With a mag- 
nificently organized campaign of 
propaganda and pressure, in which 
his glamorous wife plays a key part, 
Peron has largely succeeded in trans- 
ferring the allegiance of the workers 
from their elected leaders to himself. 
Even the Army finds itself fearful of 
opposing the President while he con- 
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trols such powerful groups. The old 
agricultural aristocracy, the business- 
men and foreign interests are his 
enemies, and he is glad to have them 
so. They make fine grist for his propa- 
ganda mill. 

Can we do anything about Peron? 
Alexander reviews the record of our 
somewhat futile and vacillating policy. 
Alternately, we have threatened, 
cajoled, then sought to bribe him for 
his favor (the author calls it “appease- 
ment”). Everything seems to have 
failed. What next? Alexander vaguely 
suggests economic pressure to bring 
about a political crisis. To this reader, 
there seems little chance that the thing 
could come off. Despite the author, 
there are no clear signs that Peron is 
in economic difficulties or that we 
could induce them from the United 
States. Moreover, such interference is 
entirely contrary to our solemn com- 
mitments to refrain from unilateral in- 
tervention in the hemisphere. Nothing 
could destroy our hard-won friend- 
ships all through Latin America so 
quickly as a deviation from the policy 
of full recognition of the sovereignty of 
the Latins on which the whole inter- 
American structure for the mainte- 
nance of peace is based. 

Paut S. Lietz 





OUT OF BONDAGE 





By Elizabeth Bentley. Devin-Adair. 
81lp. $3.50 


In her autobiography, the “Red Spy 
Queen” has achieved a most readable 
and, at the same time, a highly-in- 
formative work. It is probably the best 
written book of its type. Miss Bentley’s 
narrative is orderly and easy to follow, 
unlike certain other accounts written 
by ex-Communists who backtrack and 
crosstrack until the reader needs to 
plot a chart in order to keep the dates 
and characters straight. 

The events of her life in the Com- 
munist underground show that Eliza- 
beth Bentley was involved in much 
more than the passing along of “mere 
gossip,” as some liberal-minded papers 
declared at the time of her early testi- 
mony. In addition to having two spy 
rings of her own to watch out for, her 
contacts with Soviet agents brought 
her close even to the atomic spy circle. 

The strongest point in this book is 
its emphasis on motivation. Miss Bent- 
ley’s fascinating chronicle of the laby- 
rinthine evolutions within her own 
complex emotional life is a living veri- 
fication of the dry, but excellent, anal- 
ysis contained in the Spy report re- 
leased in 1946 by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. Throughout the book, we 
see other progressive-minded senti- 
mentalists harden into callous, human- 
ly-indifferent agents of a brutal system 
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which they do not always understand, 
but from which they lack the courage 
to break away. 

Perhaps the most enlightening pages 
of this autobiography are those in 
which Miss Bentley describes the tor- 
tured days which preceded her con- 
version back to loyal Americanism. 
Seldom has anyone so well revealed 
the dreadful anxieties and enormous 
fears faced by a Communist who 
would return again to a normal way 
of living. 

Throughout the book, there are 
numerous insights of particular ap- 
peal to women. WiLL1AM A. NOLAN 





ALEUTIANS, GILBERTS AND MAR- 
SHALLS, JUNE 1942-APRIL 1944 





By Samuel Eliot Morison. Little, 
Brown. 369p. $6 


This is the seventh volume in Pro- 
fessor Morison’s history of our naval 
operations in World War II. The title 
explains the contents; emphasis is 
upon the battles of Tarawa, Kwajalein 
and Eniwetok in which we perfected 
our amphibious techniques. 

Writing with free access to the rec- 
ords of the Navy Department, Profes- 
sor Morison has a rare privilege of 
using material still denied his pro- 
fessional brethren. This gives his se- 
ries the status of a standard reference 
work until the Navy accords other 
professional historians a chance to 
penetrate Morison’s monopoly. 

Morison persists in attempting to 
blend the requirements of scholarship 
with the writing usually seen in slick 
magazines, and the result continues to 
be unfortunate. The following passage 
will suffice to illustrate what will 
doubtless be amended in later editions 
of the series: 

Ashland, first of the new LSDs, 
brought up 23 LCMs preloaded 
with bulldozers in her womb-like 
dock, supposedly a snug harbor 
for them to operate from. But the 
ground swell caused her to roll 
so heavily that the gear carried 
away and her offspring, half full 
of water after sloshing around in- 
side, had to be hoisted out by 
cranes—an LSD Caesarian, as it 
were. 


A style like this may be salty but 
it isn’t a history style which will en- 
dure. R. W. DaLy 





IMMIGRANT’S RETURN 





By Angelo Pellegriné. Macmillan. 
269p. $3.50 


Under a Guggenheim fellowship, Mr. 
Pellegrini was granted a trip to Italy 
and assigned to write a book on the 
Ralian immigrant in America. He was 
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By John Gilland Brunini 
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An anthology of the prose and verse of a versatile and 
vigorous literary genius. Selected by W. N. Roughead. $3.50 






Richelieu-Wolsey-Cranmer 
By Hilaire Belloc 


Reissued to meet a continued demand, these three superb 
biographies are Belloc at his best. Each volume illustrated. 
Per Volume $3.50 


The Royal Road: (ics 
By Ann Roos 


A stirring narrative story of Father Serra. Illustrated by 
George Stewart. Imprimatur. $2.75 


The Horse Who Had 
His Picture In The Paper 
By Phyllis McGinley 


In his efforts to become a hero and 
bring fame and fortune to Mr. 
Polaski, Joey, the irresponsible 
Horse Who Lived Upstairs, has 
some rollicking adventures — all 
gaily illustrated by Helen Stone 
at her best. $2.00 
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to attempt to analyze the contributions 
of the Italian to American culture and 
to discuss the extent to which these 
southern Europeans had assimilated 
American life and thought. Immi- 
grant’s Return was the result. 

Angelo Pellegrini, now a professor 
of English literature at the University 
of Washington, came to the United 
States with his peasant family when 
he was nine years of age. Here, in the 
“land of opportunity,” he struggled 
through every phase of assimilation 
and experienced all the vicissitudes 
to which the immigrant is heir; and, 
without turning his back upon his 
Italian heritage, he became as Amer- 
ican an American as any descendant 
of the Mayflower passengers. Indeed, 
perhaps more than most native Amer- 
icans does he appreciate and under- 
stand the meaning of American liberty 
and opportunity. 

A recent three-month sojourn in his 
native Italy placed Mr. Pellegrini in 
a unique position to compare the 
United States with a country whose 
people are shackled by a poverty that 
cannot be shaken off by dint of effort. 
If at first Mr. Pellegrini anticipated 
nostalgia at the sight of his native 
land after a thirty-year absence, he 
was soon brought to realize that he 
would not care to spend his life away 
from the United States. His gratitude 
and his affection lie too deeply in 


American soil. He deplores the Eu- 
ropean who harps upon our materi- 
alism and stops short of seeing our 
spiritual vitality. 

In fact, he finds very little of what 
is American to criticizs unfavorably. 
He mentions that he dislikes the 
pseudo-intellectual literature (especi- 
ally poetry) of recent vintage that is 
pregnant with confusion and little 
else, and he confesses with charac- 
teristic candor that he does not un- 
derstand it. 

But no review can do justice to 
Immigrant’s Return. It is one of those 
sane, witty, interesting and thoroughly 
inspiring books that leaves the reader 
so completely disarmed as to make 
him resort to a trite “you must read 
it yourself to appreciate it.” 

Lyp1a C. Giciio 





THE BREAK IN THE CIRCLE 





By Philip Loraine. Morrow. 248p. $3 


For suspense, excitement and spright- 
liness, The Break in the Circle is un- 
surpassed. It is undoubtedly one of the 
freshest stories that has appeared for 
some time. It is as breezy as the sea 
which figures so prominently in it. 
Alan Morgan, the main character, is 
a modern buccaneer who lives just 
outside the pale of the law. An un- 
fortunate incident which carried the 
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heavy punishment of dishonorable 
discharge from the British Navy had 
left him embittered and hard and 
possessed of 3 defensive attitude. Con. 
sequently he was eager to take on the 
highly speculative job of retrieving an 
unknown personage from Germany 
for an unscrupulous British moneyed 
potentate. 

But the dénouement shows Alan's 
better nature winning through when 
he becomes aware of the interna- 
tional entanglements and the immoral” 
aspect of his expedition. And, best of | 
all, it’s a personal struggle won from_ 
within his own soul that brings the” 
ultimate triumph. No little help was_ 
given by the influence of a level- 
headed young woman, a recent di- 
vorcée who found herself almost un- | 
wittingly in love with the dashing, at- 
tractive Alan, whom she marries. 

The book is winning because dif- © 
ferent. Its modern, up-to-the-minute | 
plot and its international intrigue and ~ 
involvement should give it wide ap- 7 
peal. CATHARINE D. GausE 
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THE FORTUNE TELLERS 





“We had long sought in vain for a satisfactory book on 
Mexico. MEXICO: A LAND OF VOLCANOES surpasses 
all we could have hoped for. The book is a miracle of 
erudition, and yet as exciting as any ‘thriller’.”—C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., in Duckett’s Register, London. 

“Many books have been written in our time on Mexico. 
But until Archbishop Schlarman recently gave us MEX- 
ICO: A LAND OF VOLCANOES—From Cortes to Aleman, 
we had nothing which fully and satisfactorily met our 
needs. So important in our judgment is this volume that 
we recommend it as ‘must’ reading to our priests and 
people. Study clubs will find it a very helpful book.”— 
oa Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, in The New World, 

cago. 
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By Berry Fleming. Lippincott. 442p. 7 
$3.75 


For the last decade or so, Berry Flem- 
ing has been preoccupied with the © 
political and sociological problems of © 
the South. His two previous books, © 
Colonel Effingham’s Raid (1943) and 
The Lightwood Tree (1947), have™ 
both been serious explorations of dif- © 
ferent aspects of this subject, and in” 
The Fortune Tellers, his eighth novel ~ 
and the Literary Guild’s choice for ” 
December, Mr. Fleming once more © 
takes us down to his native Georgia. 
The hero of this latest installment is 
Cleve Barfield, an industrial tycoon in 
his early fifties, who built up a small 
kaolin mine into an enormously lucra- 
tive business, married the daughter of 
the aristocratic Trafford family and be- 
came Fredericksville’s leading citizen. 
Barfield’s conscience, however, gives 
him no rest; first because he is guilty 
of coveting the twenty-seven-year-old 
wife of a local engineer, and second 
because twenty years ago he stood 
quietly by and watched his in-laws Fift card to 
send a Negro to prison for life for the 0 
murder of a white man which a mem- 
ber of their own family had committed. 
Into this setting one rainy day comes 
Maurice Vitner, a Yankee reporter, to 
do a series of articles on nearby Fish- 
hawk Dam. Vitner stumbles upon the 
town’s most unsavory scandal and, 
smelling a bigger story, sets out to get 
to the bottom of it. As if this weren't 
enough trouble for Fredericksville, the 
town is suddenly threatened with com- 
plete inundation when the local river 
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goes on a rampage and the levee be- 
gins to crumble. 

Now here we have as promising a 
set of circumstances as one could ask 
for, but sad to say, Mr. Fleming lets 
the reader down. Throughout a long, 
rainy week, hero Barfield, as head of 
the town’s emergency committee, 
struggles to save the levee, while at the 
same time working just as hard to keep 
Vitner off the trail of the family 
skeleton. The suspense which the plot 
promised never really materializes, and 
the happy ending is never in doubt. 

Fleming creates small-town, South- 
ern newspaper men, politicians and 
citizens with a sure touch, but he uses 
about twice as many words as are 
needed to tell their story. Moreover, in 
his overzealousness to defend the 
South, he has made Vitner (one of the 
most unsympathetic characters in re- 
cent fiction) the villain of his book 
instead of the ruthless Trafford family 
who deliberately framed Negro Brown 
to save their own necks. One leaves 
this morass of recondite prose with the 
feeling that the problem of racial 
prejudice deserves a more intelligent 
treatment than Berry Fleming brings 
to it here. Joun M. ConnoLe 





THE PROGRESS OF THE LITURGY 





By Olivier Rousseau, O.S.B. Newman. 
219p. $2.75 


In his great Encyclical on the Liturgy, 
Pope Pius XII speaks as follows of the 
origin of the Liturgical Movement: 


The end of the last century 
and the beginning of the present 
one have seen an unprecedented 
revival of liturgical studies, due 
in part to the admirable initiative 
of a number of individuals but 
especially to the devoted zeal of 
the renowned Benedictine Order. 


But of course such a result was not 
a completely sudden or unprovided- 
for phenomenon. In 1945 Dom Rous- 
seau produced a little volume that 
traced the “pre-history” of the move- 
ment in the nineteenth century, 
Histoire du mouvement liturgique. 
Whereas various factors and person- 
alities helped shape the progress of 
ideas, the one man in whom these 
forces coalesced was Prosper Gué- 
ranger (1806-75), who was a secular 
priest at first, and then the restorer 
in Post-Revolution France of the 
Order of Saint Benedict. His name 
is among the first in the Catholic Re- 
vival of mid-century France. 
Rousseau’s little book has been 
translated and slightly amplified by 
the Benedictines of Westminster Pri- 
ory, Vancouver. The present reviewer 
inclines to the thought that the work, 
in English, is hardly detailed enough 


to make a proper impression. Things 
that could be assumed as familiar to 
French readers are likely to be missed 
by people coming to it at our distance. 
GERALD EL.app, S.J. 





FOR MEN OF ACTION 





By Yves de Montcheuil. Fides. 162p. 
$3 


Yves de Montcheuil was at the time 
of his death at the hands of the 
Gestapo spiritual advisor for many 
Catholic Action groups. Such a man 
in such a position in such perilous 
times was not writing for publication. 
Instead, he was counseling and con- 
ferring daily with that type of Cath- 
olic layman whose daily contact with 
the daily reality of the mystery of 
Christ made him, out of the new full- 
ness of his heart, ask many spiritual 
questions. For Men of Action is com- 
piled from the notes of this promising 
young priest who gave testimony by 
a martyr’s death to the selflessness and 
challenge of his answers. 

It would be difficult to understand 
how anybody could fail to be inspired 
by this book. While it treats mainly 
that whole set of spiritual problems 
which have arisen out of the Catholic 
Action movements—the call to action, 
the desire for the apostolate, the Cath- 
olic concept of vocation—it is very 
truly the kind of spiritual guidance 
which is universal at the same time 
that it is particular, old at the same 
time that it is new. It is as if the book 
were saying, not only to the modern 
lay apostle, but to all Christians: 
“Come taste and see that the Lord is 
sweet; taste, yes, and see, but above 
all, drink deeply, live courageously, 
give freely.” 

Spiritual challenges are present in 
every chapter, as for instance in the 
following from the chapter on “Un- 
conditional Commitment”: “To com- 
mit oneself truly is akin to signing a 
blank check with God, without know- 
ing what He is to write in later, or 
rather, while knowing that He will 
write in more and more.” 

Such advice to laymen is the kind 
of guidance by which saints are made. 

EvucEneE S. GEISSLER 


From the Editor’s shelf 

An INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE, 
by Marchette Chute (Dutton. $2.25). 
This brief account, by the author of 
Shakespeare of London, emphasizes 
with much less detail than the earlier 
book Shakespeare as a working mem- 
ber of the London theater, actor as 
well as playwright. A short account 
is given of the plays and Shakespeare’s 
relationship with his fellow actors is 
realistically sketched. Paul E. McLane 








ADVENT 
by JEAN DANIELOU, S.J 


“Pére Daniélou’s book deals not with the 
Liturgical season, but with the advent of 
Christ to the nations and to individual 
souls...To read this makes one feel that 
he has walked out of a house into the 
world...no review could do it justice.”— 
Frederick A. Harkins, S.J., in America. 


“,..opens up a new world of thought and 
action to those of us who perhaps have 
dwelt too long on the chaos of our own 
times without a Christian perspective of 
history.”— James F. Kittleson in The 


Commonweal. 


“Please tell Sheed & Ward to get it around, 
to go bankrupt (if need be) in advertising 
it—to get it into our colleges, Catholic and 
otherwise. It fills us up with the insight, 
the vision, the sense of eternity, and yet 
it whets our appetite, increases our thirst 


to know more.”—Peggy Wink. $2.50 


COLOR, EBONY 
by HELEN CALDWELL DAY 


“You will probably agree that it is among 
the most engrossing and inspiring life- 
stories you have ever taken up...As a 
story of conversion, it has its special and 
inimitably appealing character, As a pic- 
ture of the melancholy fact of injustice to 
the Negro, it is graphic without being sen- 
sational, and it is constructive in its in- 
dication of how Catholicism can heal a 
scandalous sore.”—John S. Kennedy. 


“At a time when just about everything 
has been said on the theoretical plane about 
racism that needs to be said, Mrs. Day does 
not simply teach; her experience moves or 
shows.”—The Commonweal 2.25 





Aft Your Booksfore. 


Both these books are reviewed in the Christ- 
mas number of Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET. If you don't see it, ask Agatha 
MacGill to send you a copy, free and post- 
paid. 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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IN HIM WAS LIFE 


HEAR YE HIM 


GOD IN OUR HOUSE 

by Joseph A. Breig 

Put God in Our House in your house and make this warm and comforting 
book a permanent fixture in your home. For here is a book the entire family 
—children and adults—will read and enjoy year after year. Its fifty-four 
simple, charming chapters represent a long step forward in presenting the 
vast, deep truths of the Gospel in easy, everyday language. 


IN HIM WAS LIFE 

by John P. Delaney, S.J. 

This book takes all the big and little things of life—marriage, family, chil- 
dren, money and recreation, pain and suffering, and particularly the heart 
of man—and links them all to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Fifty-eight 
short articles for your own special use on Sundays and feast days of the year. 


HEAR YE HIM 

by William J. Donaghy, S.J. 

Here are fifty-seven beautifully written reflections on the Sunday Gospels. 
More than mere commentaries, they are designed as companions to the 
gospels. Read them each Sunday and gain a greater personal understanding 
of the true meaning and message of the Divine story. 


These three inspiring portrayals of the Gospels make a 
truly appropriate Christmas Gift. 


4 the handy coupon below to order sets for those special people on your 
gift list. 
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recommends it for the high school 
student or anyone desiring an intro- 
duction to Shakespeare. 


DeceMBeER Bripz, by Sam Hanna Bell 
(Dutton. $3), is a dour tale—even for 
the North of Ireland—of Sarah Go- 
martin and her strange relationship 
with two brothers. If you will grant 
the validity of the plot, Walter 
O’Hearn believes the author to have 
developed it with delicacy, in writing 
that is spare yet oddly graceful. It is 
welcome, too, to find in a novel about 
Ulster, no sour after-taste of political 
and religious hatred. 





Victor M. Hamm is professor 
of English at Marquette Uni- 
versity and the author of the 
recent Patterns of Criticism. 

Rev. Geratp EL varp, S.j. 
teaches Liturgical Theology 
and Church History at St. 
Mary’s College, St. Marys, 
Kansas. 

Joun M. Connoze is with the 
New York Times Book Re- 
view. 

Rev. Freperick L. Moriarty, 
S.J. is professor of Scripture 
at Weston College, Mass. 

Rev. Witt1am A. Nozan, S.J., 
is professor of Sociology at 
St. Louis University and at 
the Institute of Social Order, 
and the author of Commun- 
ism versus the Negro. 














THE WORD 


“It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive” (Acts 20:35). 


Three young girls from the eighth 
grade of the Academy called at the 
rectory. “Father, the Christmas bas- 
ket and the gifts for the children are 
outside in the car!” There was a note 
of joyous expectancy in their voices 
as they suggested that I go over to the 
neighboring tenement house and warn 
the mother of eight that they were 
coming. All but the infants were bun- 
dled out of the bleak rooms on some 
pretext or other. When the girls ar- 
rived with the gifts, none of the chil- 
dren knew of their coming. There was 
a huge turkey, vegetables and canned 
goods galore, fruits and candies and 
all kinds of toys. Then came the par- 
cels of good, warm winter clothing for 
each of the children. Mother was not 
forgotten, nor was Dad, whose unem- 
ployment had threatened to shatter 
their hopes for this Christmas. 

The joy of this poor family was 
even surpassed by the happiness ia 
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the hearts of these girls and their class- 
mates. They had experienced the truth 
of that saying of Jesus that it is a source 
of greater happiness to give than to re- 
ceive. 

When the gift is given with love it 
is Christ who receives: “As often as 
you did it for one of these, My least 
brethren, you did it for Me.” We can 
also say that when it is given with 
love it is Christ who gives through us. 
Giving makes us Christlike. The more 
like Christ we are, the happier we shall 
be. We must give to others what Christ 
gave to us if we would be like Him. 

That is what St. Paul had in mind 
when he quoted those words of Christ 
which none of the Gospels record: 
“It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” The occasion was his farewell] 
at Miletus to the bishops whom he had 
consecrated. He warned them of the 
dissensions that would arise in the 
Church after his death and exhorted 
them to watch over their flocks who 
were purchased with the Precious 
Blood. He urged them to spare no toi) 
in exercising the corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy. 

The same lesson is brought out by 
St. Paul in the epistle for this second 
Sunday of Advent. Writing to the Ro- 
mans (chap. XV:4-13) he pleads with 
them to have a tender regard for the 
Jewish people and to be one in heart 
and mind with one another so that 
they may be one in faith in glorifying 
God. “Wherefore receive one another, 
even as Christ has received you to the 
honor of God.” 

The great gift of faith which was 
offered by Our Lord first to His own 
people has now been offered to all na- 
tions. To show ourselves worthy of 
the gift we must do all in our power 
to share it with others. We ought es- 
pecially to desire to share it with those 
for whom it was first intended. Only 
then will the opening words of today’s 
Mass strike us with their full import: 
“People of Zion, behold the Lord shall 
come to save the nations; and the Lord 
shall make the glory of His voice to 
be heard in the joy of your heart” 
(Isaias XXX:30). 

Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 
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FIXED BAYONETS. Samuel Fuller, 
who several months ago put together 
en a shoestring The Steel Helmet, a 
reasonably effective and _ financially 
very successful movie about a patrol 
action in the Korean War, has now 
been set to work by Darryl F. Zanuck 
te make a similar film on a larger scale 


and without the inhibiting financial 
limitations. 

Directing from his own script Mr. 
Fuller focuses on an infantry platoon 
designated to take a rear-guard stand 
on a snow-covered mountain pass to 
allow a whole division to make a 
strategic withdrawal. Militarily, the 
operation is an unrelentingly grim 
battle against superior forces made 
still more hazardous by cold, frostbite, 
mine fields and treacherous terrain. 
Dramatically, the author-director has 
had to pick his way through an assort- 
ment of booby-traps which lie in wait 
for war films. Among these traps are 
the inadequacy of studio-made sets 
and the difficulty of devising charac- 
ters with enough stature and individu- 
ality to sustain on a personal level 
the awful drama inherent in the sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr. Fuller does not negotiate the 
course entirely successfully. It is some- 
times evident that Hollywood Boule- 
vard rather than the enemy lies on the 
other side of the hill. And the major 
thread of personal drama—the acces- 
sion to command of a corporal (Rich- 
ard Basehart) with an overwhelm- 
ing fear of the responsibilities of 
leadership—is too pat to be convinc- 
ing. Nonetheless the cast (Gene 
Evans, Michael O’Shea, Richard Hyl- 
ton, etc.) suggests real soldiers and 
the picture’s battles have a grim au- 
thenticity unmarred by mock-heroics 
which furnishes a salutary vicarious 
experience for the family. 

(20th Century-Fox) 


THE TANKS ARE COMING is the 
reductio ad absurdum of potboiler ac- 
tion films designed to celebrate the 
exploits of a particular branch of the 
Armed Forces in World War II. The 
hero (Steve Cochran) is a tank com- 
mander—the kind of smart-alecky, bul- 
lying, two-fisted rugged individualist 
who has come in some strange way to 
be the accepted idealization of the 
typical American man. Having estab- 
lished this sergeant as a man without 
respect for authority and with an al- 
most sadistic fondness for brow-beat- 
ing his crew, the picture reverses it- 
self and tries to show that his harsh- 
ness was only military zea] and con- 
cealed a soft-hearted affection for man- 
kind and stray puppies. With equal 
implausibility the film purports to show 
how he breached the Siegfried Line 
singlehanded. It also features the in- 
evitable comedian from Brooklyn and 
an outrageously sentimental encoun- 
ter between a private whose name is 
Eisenhower and a general whose name 
is not. Only in the occasional moments 
when the tanks swing into action apart 
from the plot does the picture have 
any real excitement or value for the 


family. (Warner) 
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A Great Gift 
for Everyone 

THE HOLY BIBLE 


Confraternity Edition: Old Testament 
with Douay Version and New Psalms—New 
Testament with Confraternity Text. 


Douay Edition: Old Testament with 
Douay Version—New Testament with 
Rheims-Challoner Version. 


1,300 pages, size 6” x 8”; with 16 pages ef 
Family Register in colors. 

Either edition: Cloth, $3.56; yellow edge, 
$5.00; gold edge, $8.00. Leather, $10.00 up. 


Other Practical Gifts 


ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 


and Heritage. py the Benedictine Monks 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. In Eng- 
lish, with Psalm parts in Latin- English. 1,382 
pages, 4” x 614’’. Cloth, $4.00; red edges, $6.50; 
gold edges, $7.50; leather, $8.75 and up. 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. By Rev. 
F. X. Lasance. Latin and Engiish throughout. 
1,852 pages, 4%" x 6%”. Cloth, $6.00; 
— $8.75; gold edges, $10.00; leather, $11.50 
and up. 


THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERY 
DAY. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. In English. 
1,344 pages, 34%” x 6’. Red edges, $3.50; gold 
edges, $5.75; leather, $8.00 and up. 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL. py Rev. ¥. 
X. Lasance. In English. 704 pages, 344” x 53”. 
Red edges, $4.00; gold edges, $5.00; leather 
$5.50 and up. 


MY PRAYER BOOK. By Rev. FP. X. 
Lasance. 702 pages, 4’ x 5%’. Red edges, $3.50; 
gold edges, $4.50; leather, $6. 00 and up. 


THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE, 
A prayerbook by Rev. F. X. Lasance. 784 pagea, 
8%” x 5%”. Red edges, $3.75; gold edges, 
$4.50; leather, $6.00 and up. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE. a 
prayerbook by Rev. F. X. Lasance. 752 pages, 
84” x 4%”. Red edges, $3.75; gold edges, $4.50; 
leathont, $6. 00. 


OUR LADY BOOK. By Rev. ¥.: &. 
Lasance. 726 pages, 3%" 51%”. Red edges, 
$4.25; gold edges, $5.25; hentia, $6.50. 


PRAYER BOOK FOR RELIGIOUS, 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance. 1,200 pages, 5’’ 
a edges, $5.00; gold edges, $6.50; atiaade 


THE PRIEST’S COMPANION. 
prayerbook by Rev. B. F. Marcetteau, S.S. 456 
pages, 4%" x 6%”. Im. leather, $5.00. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Ince. 


Printers to the Hely Apestolic See and the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites 


6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 


BOSTON 10 CHICAGO 6 CINCINNATI 1 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 
—_— — — E>*“>IS>S>SSSSS=—= 





EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service te give you examination and advice. 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Lowis Merekling and Staf, Optometrists 
Please note change of address 
EMGHT WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK, &. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8352 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








FLORIDA 





BARRY COLLEGE 


for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Domine 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business 


Seautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 
MARYLAND. 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Merey 


Aceredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading te Bachelor of Bachelor 
of Science Desress Liberal ae See Training 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and Business. PF 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For Information Address the Registrar 
MASSACHUSETTS 


T. JOHN’ S$ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 

Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 

Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 








REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA 
Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economies 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 


NEW JERSEY 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


—_o——_ 





Condueted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and 8.8. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 

















NEW JERSEY 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConpucTep By THE SIsTERs oF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Cenducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-mediecal, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Muste, 
Pedagogy, Journali Dr | Di d 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 





Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilsen 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
— New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
° e 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Cenducted by the Sisters ef 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORE 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
e 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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GOLDEN GIRL is a typical 20th 
Century-Fox Technicolor period mu- 
sical for adults which is chiefly notable 
because neither Betty Grable nor Dan 
Dailey are in it. In their places are 
recruited Mitzi Gaynor, an ingratiat- 
ing song-and-dance ingenue and Dale 
Robertson, a leading man of consider- 
able box-office promise but no visible 
talents in a musical direction. To 
remedy this deficiency the picture re- 
lies on the vocalizing of Dennis Day 
and on James Barton, who resurrects 
some of his old vaudeville soft-shoe 
routines. For plot it reverts to the 
apocryphal biography technique, pre- 
tending this time to be about Lotta 
Crabtree, who flourished theatrically 
during the Civil War. This circum- 
stance allows the traditional rags-to- 
riches musical success story to be in- 
terlaced with a romance complicated 
by the divided loyalties of war. The 
love and war theme is given intoler- 
ably sticky handling, however, and 
since the unusually remote period set- 
ting also bars the use of the nostalgic 
song hits generally inserted to enhance 
a musical’s appeal, the novelty of the 
setting is hardly a change for the 
better. Morra WALSH 





THEATRE 











FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN 
DRAMA, by Alan S. Downer, is one 
of six volumes on “20th Century 
Literature,” published by Henry Reg- 
nery at $2.50. 

One’s first impression on opening 
the little book of 158 pages is that 
an attempt to discuss so large and 
varied a subject in such a slender 
volume is evidence of the author's 
audacity. Mr. Downer anticipates the 
feeling, and at least partially disarms 
it in the first sentence of the preface 
when he says: “A small book on a 
large subject requires an apology.” 
He then explains that the essay is not 
intended as a history, but, rather as 
an analysis. Even that is a difficult 
task, but Mr. Downer has accom- 
plished it with considerable success. 

The author is associate professor of 
English at Princeton and one cannot 
be too far wrong in assuming that the 
several chapters were culled from lec- 
tures delivered to his students. It 
is evident that he is in love with his 
subject, however, fired with an ardor 
that makes him interesting even when 
he is not convincing. To mature play- 
goers, the essays will prove only 
slightly informative, if at all, but they 
will quicken nostalgic memories. 
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Beginning at the turn of the cen- 
tury, he selects representative plays of 
the successive trends from that period 
until the present time. If his selections 
are arbitrary, it is difficult to see how 
they could be otherwise, since he is 
compelled to present his case with a 
minimum of evidence. A more serious 
delinquency, his tendency to evaluate 
drama in terms of itself, rather than 
of its relation to life, is less venial. 

While his standards are vague and 
unstable, or at least appear so, his 
appraisal of specific plays is generally 
valid. There are instances, of course, 
when one would make substitutions 
for his representative plays; but the 
disagreement may rest largely on 
taste. One may hold that Tobacco 
Road, when not played for laughs, is 
more effective social drama than The 
Little Foxes, which Mr. Downer se- 
lects as representative of the period; 
but his choice certainly commands 
respect. Having selected the latter 
play, his analysis is penetrating and 
clear. Miss Hellman’s superior talent 
as a technician is not permitted to con- 
ceal her deficiencies as a dramatist. 

Practically all the major dramatists 
are briefly evaluated—O’Neill, Sher- 
wood, Rice, Anderson, Kingsley and 
Odets, down to Arthur Miller and 
Tennessee Williams. In each instance, 
his appraisal, in terms of selected 
plays, is objective and his conclusion 
sound. There are curious omissions 
which it may be unfair to mention, 
since they are ostensibly forced by 
the compressed nature of the work. 
Still, it would have been nice if the 
author had found a way to include 
Lute Song, Deep Are the Roots and 
The Ice Man Cometh in the volume. 

Tueopuitus Lewis 





PARADE 











LIKE A RUN-DOWN JALOPY IN 
need of overhauling, human society 
wheezed and rattled unsteadily 
through the week. . . . Social friction 
abounded in many walks of life. .. . 
Dissension pecked away at conjugal 
bliss. . . . A Milwaukee wife charged 
that her husband turned off his hear- 
ing aid whenever she tried to talk to 
him... . A Los Angeles spouse pro- 
tested to a judge against her hus- 
band’s practice of placing razor blades 
in her bed, claimed it made her 
nervous. . . . Foreign wives were 
grounded. . . . In London, a better 
half accused her husband of selling 
her bed for money to bet on the races, 


forcing her to sleep on the floor. . . 
Poor judgment was reported. . . . In 
Rochester, Minn., a grown man, visit- 
ing a private zoo, tried to pet a caged 
lion. Doctors said he would recover. 
.. . On all sides, social amenities were 
flouted. . . . People giving their names 
were doubted. . . . When a youth, in 
Oklahoma City, applying for enlist- 
ment in the Navy, told recruiting of- 
ficials his name was Tonsilitis Jack- 
son, the officials expressed unbelief. 
A check-up proved how wrong they 
were. Tonsilitis disclosed his mother 
had a sore throat when he was born. 
He has two brothers, Meningitis and 
Appendicitis, and one sister, Peri- 
tonitis. 


Supporters of the thesis that woman’s 
place is in the home received fresh 
evidence for their view. . .. In a 
damage suit, a San Rafael, Calif., 
citizen declared that when he boarded 
a bus, holding an unlighted cigar in 
his hand, the woman bus driver 
snatched the cigar from him, smashed 
it against the steering wheel, and told 
him in an “insolent, insulting and loud 
voice” that the cigar would be re- 
turned to him later. His damage suit 
petitions for $15,000 to cover his 
“humiliation and embarrassment.” He 
announced support for the view that 
woman's place is in the home... . 
Aldermanic tempers flared. . . . In 
Sherbrooke, Canada, aldermen dis- 
cussing legalization of horse meat al- 
most came to blows. Shouted one de- 
bater: “I have been eating horse meat 
for a week. It’s delicious.” His op- 
ponent rebutted with a_ perfect 
squelch: “Our forefathers did not eat 
horse meat. Why should we?” .. . 
Loan companies had red faces. . . . 
In Jacksonville, Fla., thieves stole 
$1,300 from a finance company’s safe. 
Commented the manager: “We have 
been telling people it’s easy to get 
money here, but this isn’t exactly what 
we had in mind.” . . . Literal-minded 
burglars prowled about. .. . In Geor- 
gia, robbers broke into a “Help Your- 
self” store, helped themselves. 


There can be no doubt in this year of 
1951 that human society is in need 
of overhauling. . . . It can be vastly 
improved. . . . But this improvement 
can be achieved in only one way... . 
The individual members composing 
human society must reform them- 
selves. .. . And right here is the ob- 
stacle that prevents emergence of a 
better world. . . . Too many men will 
do anything to build an improved so- 
ciety except one thing. . . . They 
shrink from that perfect design 
for living given to the world by Jesus 
Christ. Joun A. Toomey 





A novel you'll read 


with delight 
-- and remember 


THE 
BRIGHTER 
VISION 


By FATHER JOHN V. RYAN 


The simple, down-to-earth 
story of a young priest’s first 
up-hill years in a small town. 

You'll be glad to know Fa- 
ther Michael—and his story is 
as American as apple-pie. 
You'll share his trials, trag- 
edies and triumphs. You'll 
laugh with him as he copes 
with crotchety parishioners, 
thrill with him as his labors 
bear fruit. 

For lively wit, honest senti- 
ment, moving drama and deep 
inspiration you'll find no other 
novel more rewarding to read 
—and to give this Christmas— 
than The Brighter Vision. 

At your bookstore @ $2.75 
McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 
22 Park Place @ New York 7 
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Catholic Film Center 


Your CA Seurce 
CATHOLIC Films fer 
CATHOLIC Audiences 


29 Salem Way, Yonkers 3, New York 
Send fer free eepy of 


“CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY” 











Looking tor a PUBLISHER? 


MH yew ore looking for @ book Publisher, ieara 
ebout eur effective publishing program fer new 
@r unknown authors. Under this pian, we have 
= sold a first book to a famous reprint house 

@ pocket edition. Perhaps we can start you oa 
@ successful career, too. Ask for Free Booklet CA, 


Write: Miss Clara Adams 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 222 92% 252% 





JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC and IMPORTED 
RECORDS 
Catholic and Irish Records 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 


Box 162, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 














ea ae 


otices 
12 cents per word 
Payment with order 


BOOKS LOCATED, old fiction, non-fiction 
within a reasonable time, no extra charge. 
Stiner’s, 885 N. Howard St., Baltimore 
1, Md. 


SauLERneseem ener erieti 








CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





tRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





REILLYBALL—better than Indianball, Cork- 
hall, Softball. Write 9560 Litzsinger, 
Ladue, Mo. 
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Tackle and taxes 


Epiror: In your “Notes on the tax 
bill” (11/10, p. 144), you remark that 
“for some reason or other Congress 
did not extend the 5-per-cent hike on 
sporting goods to fishing tackle.” I 
believe I can give the reason. 

The 1950 Fish Restoration and 
Maintenance Projects Act provides 
that the United States shall match 
State expenditures for such projects, 
and that revenues from excise taxes on 
fishing tackle shall go into a special 
fund for this purpose. 

At the end of 1950 this fund had 
a surplus of $900,000. Unless the De- 
partment of the Interior, which ad- 
ministers the Act, could induce the 
States to spend more for its purposes 
in 1952 than they did in 1951, an in- 
crease of the tax on fishing tackle 
would merely result in swelling this 
surplus. Ricuarp H. BaLcH 

Utica, N. Y. 


What kind of “education”? 


Epiror: There is a serious danger in 
Beardsley Ruml’s advice to business- 
men to contribute to charitable and 
educational institutions (Am. 11/24, 
p. 199). Businessmen are constantly 
reminding the private colleges that 
they must depend on business to meet 
their financial needs. In return, the 
businessmen want support for what 
they call “the great American way of 
life.” 

An excellent example came up in 
San Antonio early this year. A speaker 
who had taken a “special course” at 
Harding College, Searcy, Ark., made 
a number of appearances, including 
lectures at the three Catholic colleges 
in the city. The speaker himself was 
a Catholic. To prove his zeal he stated: 
“Anything a Communist is for, I am 
against.” 

What he preached was, to my 
mind, nothing else but the liberalism 
or individualism condemned by the 
Popes. The gist of his speech was 
contained in a pamphlet printed by 
the Corn Products Refining Co., which 
he distributed. The speaker was an 
employe of the Hoover Vacuum 
Cleaner Company. 

This Catholic businessman ad- 
mitted complete ignorance of Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. 
What was most frightening, how- 
ever, was the fact that very few stu- 
dents detected his fallacies. 

I am inclined to agree with those 
who fear that much of the money 





of many businessmen will go into 
“educational” programs of this 

The result, then, will be that the Goy- 
ernment, through tax deductions, will 
be financing “education” aimed at de- 
stroying the rights of labor and needed 
social legislation. THomas PapE 

San Antonio, Texas. 


Correction 

Eprror: Your otherwise excellent edj- 

torial “Pope on Marriage Morals” 

(11/24) seems to be slightly mislead- 

ing in saying: 
An engaged couple may enter the 
married state validly if they in- 
tend to limit only the exercise of 
the marriage act to infertile peri- 
ods, provided that they have seri- 
ous reasons to justify such con- 
duct. 


The text of the Holy Father’s talk of 
October 29 has: 


. if the act be limited to the 
sterile periods in so far as the mere 
use and not right is concerned, 
there is no question about the 
validity of the marriage. 


I would judge from the text of the 
Holy Father’s talk that as long as the 
couple limit the act to the sterile pe- 
riods in so far as the mere use is con- 
cerned, the marriage is valid whether 
or not they have serious reasons to 
justify their conduct. Obviously if they 
have not serious reasons to justify their 
conduct, their conduct would be il- 
licit, but it would seem that their mar- 
riage would be valid nevertheless. If 
I have missed some implication of the 
text I would be pleased to have you 
point it out. 
Josern F. X. Harnison, S.J. 
New York, N. Y. 


(Our correspondent, to whom we are 
grateful, is right. We telescoped the 
thought in the sentence quoted. Sorry. 
Ep.) 


Cut off 

Eprtor: How vulnerable are island 
folk in their dependence on the main- 
land! 

When New York has a dock strike, 
we can eat native rice and tubers in- 
stead of Maine potatoes. We can fall 
back on bananas in lieu of grapes and 
apples. But what substitute can we 
find for AMERIcA—especially now, 
when news “is busting out all over 
our beloved country? 

(Mrs.) MARGARET REGNIER 

San Patricio, P. R. 
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